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PREFACE.  ' 

•  1  •  «.  ». 

•  .  r  v 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  at  what 
period  of  life  a  certain  knowledge  has 
been  obtained,  when  once  the  time 
which  a6tually  was  employed  in  it,  has 
efcaped  all  recollection. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  when  the 
method  of  dialogue  was  fir  ft  impreffed 
upon  my  judgement :  and  I  am  not  a 
little  pleafed  by  leaving  firft  finiffied, 
from  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
dialogue,  what  I  now  offer  to  the 
reader,  before  I  looked  out  for  a  cri¬ 
tical  comparifon,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  what  I  have  done,  be  in  any 
manner  comparable  with  the  mode 
adopted,  either  by  antient  or  modern 

The  common  practice  among  authors 
is,  to  form  the  preface  after  they  have 

b  a  finiffied 
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(  viii  )  '  ' 

finifhed  the  body  of  the  work,  and  after 
they  have  allowed  themfelves  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  fearching  at  their  leifure, 

for  what  might  have  been  faid  by  for- 

/ 

mer  authors.  ' 

It  would  be  prefumption  to  fuppofe 
that  this  preface  can  be  extended  to 
any  length,  but  from  ignorance  alone. 
For  who  can  be  bold  enough  to  offer  to 
the  publick  a  preface  upon  dialogue, 
unlefs  he  has  fo  far  condefcended  to 
rely  upon  his  own  abftractcd  talent, 
as  not  to  recur  to  authors  who  have 
already  regiftered  the  refult  of  their 
learned  enquiries  ? 

He  indeed  who  hath  not  read  the 
preface  by  Dr.  Hurd  (the  prefent  Bifliop 
of  Worcefter)  might  prefume,  that  he 
had  fomething  to  fay  upon  the  queftion  ; 
but  he  who  has,  will  feel  how  vain  the 
attempt  would  be,  to  infinuate  a  tingle 
critical  thought  that  might  poffibly  have 

efcapcd 


(  k  :) 

efcaped  the  obfervation  of  this  modern 
philofopher.  How  am  I  to  declare  my 
fentiments  to  the  world  ?  how  am  I  to 
exprefs  my  admiration  of  that  preface* 
which  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
claffic,  the  moft  perfect,  and  confe- 
quently  the  moft  entertaining  pieces  of 
criticifm  that  has  been  produced,  lince 
the  days  of  Longinus  ? 

Dr.  Hurd  did  not  undertake  this  pro¬ 
duction  without  being  competent  to  the 
talk :  it  was  not  arduous  to  him  :  it 
was  the  natural  effefit  of  a  well-grounded 
education,  foftering  tafte  and  refection  : 
it  was  the  pleafurable  refult  of  a  real 
philofopher’s  employing  his  mind  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  ;  whilft  it  might  be 

CD 

fancied  that  he  was  indulging  an  ufelefs, 
an  unprofitable,  and  a  folitary  indolence 
under  the  fhade  of  academic  bowers. 

To  the  clergy  of  England  we  muft 
look  for  the  promotion  and  prefervation 
a  of 


'  ,  (  x  ) 

of  literature.  And  when  we  envy  them 
their  incomes,  we  ought  to  reflect,  that 
literature  and  morality  are  principally 
fupported  by  them.  That  their  time  is 
occupied  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but 
that  the  training  of  youth, — that  per¬ 
manent  fountain  of  all  that  elevates  the 
mind,  and  dignifies  the  conception, — is 
almofi:  totally  confined  to  them.  The 
man  of  fortune  may  or  may  not  appro¬ 
priate  his  time  to  the  production  of 
ufeful  efiTays ;  but  the  temptations  which 
offer  through  life  will  make  his  purfuits 
precarious  and  unfteady,  and  turn  afide 
his  firft  formed  refolution.  The  phyfi- 
cian  will  obey  the  calls  of  practice. 
And  the  lawyer  will  be  hurried  away 
from  his  ftudy  by  the  clamorous  appeals 
of  conftant  fuitors. 

v 

Befides, — the  clergy  of  England  are 
the  only  confervators  of  literature.  In 
their  libraries,  antient  and  modern  pro¬ 
ductions 
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{  xi  ) 

dudtions  are  depofited.  To  thefe  every 
growing  generation  can  freely  refort,  and 
feaft  on  the  accumulated  labours  of  paft 
ages.  If  thefe  valuable  archives  were 
not  preferved,  and  if  they  were  not  thus 
open,  where  could  ftudents  at  all  times 
apply  ?  It  books,  like  pictures,  were 
collected  only  by  the  opulent,  to  deco¬ 
rate  their  private  mufeums,  they  would 
fwell  their  grandeur  indeed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rarity,  and  exhibit  the  fpe- 
cimens  only  of  the  relicks  of  literature, 
of  literature  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  decay, 
by  having  been  dependent  on  the  ca¬ 
price  of  tafte.  We  fhould  then  find 
fragments  of  literature,  like  fragments 
of  antient  architecture  in  ruinous  cities 
and  falling  palladiums.  The  doors  of 
the  great  might  be  fhut,  where  there 
was  no  liberty  to  enter.  The  capricious 
aufterity  of  the  proprietor  might  baulk 
the  zeal  of  the  ftudent.  The  hall  might 

o 

be 


(  '  xii  ) 

be  too  nice  for  the  feet,  and  the  books 
too  neat  for  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  vi- 
fitor ;  and  the  forbidding  looks  of  fturdy 
janizaries  might  fcowl  him  from  the  door. 

Then  on  whom  betides  mutt  we  build 
our  hope  for  the  prefervation  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  on  thofe  who  condefcend  to 
dwell  at  the  reclufe  feats  of  learning 
favourable  to  ftudy  ;  than  on  thofe  who 
furnifh  us  with  fuch  means  of  reflection, 
as  ourfelves  more  generally  engaged, 
would  follicit  without  being  able  to  ob¬ 
tain,  and  would  be  deprived  of  without 
finding  them,  but  through  their  merit¬ 
orious  induftry,  obedient  to  our  fearch  ? 

I  am  perfuaded  that  no  one  ever  ap¬ 
proached  a  clergyman  with  a  becoming 
veneration,  without  being  certain  of 
receiving  the  defined  information  from 
him,  accompanied  with  a  dignified  and 
a  gracious  complacency.  It  is  the 
clergyman  that  inculcates  the  vita  hila- 

riter 


{  .  xiii  ) 

Titer  ducenda ;  for  what  Wronger  hold 
have  we  for  folid  happinefs  through 
life,  than  from  the  improvement  of 
our  reafon,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  a 
ftandard  of  morality  ?  I  mean  to  be  un- 
derftood  in  faying,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  itland  never  would  have  arrived 
to  that  exalted  height  of  honour,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  arts,  but  for  the  well-grounded 
i ni'ti  no  tion s  taught  in  our  twouniverffties. 

I  firft  thought  of  conveying  my  fen- 
timents  in  this  form  of  dialogue  from 
reflecting  that  the  fubject  of  thofe 
dialogues  now  offered  by  me,  had  given 
caufe  to  fo  many  productions,  in  fo 
many  ways.  That  it  had  been  difcufled 
in  eflays,  in  eriticifms,  in  mifcellaneous 
journals,  and  in  every  other  thape,  but 
in  this  which  I  have  now  adopted. 

And  I  firff  thought  of  dialogue,  be- 
caufe  it  comes  fo  near  to  catachifmal 
examination.  It  is  a  form  ot  argument, 
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(  xiv  ) 

more  likely  to  keep  thofe  who  cannot 
argue  at  all,  and  who  confequently  with 
to  fhew  off  without  argument,  as  well 
as  thofe  who  with  to  avoid  argument 
for  fear  of  the  confequences,  more 
clofely  to  the  point.  The  ignorant  will 
find  their  advantage,  by  having  the 
queftion  placed  fairly  before  them,  and 
without  its  being  fo  frittered  away  as  to 
illude  their  capacity  ;  and  the  defignmg 
will  not  have  it  in  their  power  fo  eafily 
to  efcape  from  that  of  which  they  can¬ 
not  bear  to  be  convicted,  becaufe  by 
their  theory  it  has  been  contradicted. 

Befides  the  novelty  of  dialogue  will 
recall  the  attention,  when  upon  the 
very  fame  fubject  it  has  been  tired  down 
with  effays.  And  it  fhould  be  always 
remembered,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  author  not  to  be  faftidious  in  his 
choice  of  that  method  which  is  molt 
likely  to  engage  the  intereft  of  the 

reader. 


(  xv  ) 

reader.  There  is  a  certain  decorum 
belonging  to  a  writer,  as  there  is  to 
any  other  profeffion  in  life,  and  that  is, 
to  render  himfelf  as  agreeable  as  poffible 
to  thofe  who  pay  him  a  refpect.  Every 
author  fhould  go  before  the  public 
with  the  ftrongeft  recommendation  he 
can  bring. 

I  have  now  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  my  dialogues  with  thofe  of  my 
predecellors,  and  of  examining  them  by 
that  ftandard  of  criticifm  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  preface  by  Dr.  Hurd. 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  to  conm-a- 

o 

tulate  myfelf,  or  not,  for  not  having 
minutely  learched  for  a  precedent  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  true  fpirit  of 
dialogue,  before  I  compleated  my  own, 
or  after  I  had  compleated  it.  But  if  I 
were  permitted  to  exprefs  my  own  fatis- 
faCtion,  I  fhould  certainly  fay,  that  I 
am  better  pleated  that  I  did  not  adopt  a  ■ 

c  3  model, 


model,  and  that  I  have  not  to  plead  in 
any  infiance,  wherever  I  may  be  found 
defective,  that  I  was  cramped  in  giving 
a  latitude  to  my  opinion,  from  any  rule 
laid  down,  and  any  decorum  of  dialogue 
obferved  by  former  authors. 

Dr.  Hurd  has  given  the  palm  to  the 
ftile  of  Cicero,  although  as  he  candidly 
confelfes,  he  could  not  himfelf  keep  up 
to  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  reafon 
why  he  could  not  confine  himfelf  to  that 
decorous  mode  adopted  by  Cicero,  is 
felt-evident.  The  dialogues  of  Cicero 
were  founded  upon  abftradted  philofo- 
phical  queftions — fuch  as  that,  on  Old 
Age ;  and  confequently  the  paffions  of 
mankind,  their  follies,  their  falfehoods, 
their  hypocrify,  and  their  fophifms  had 
not  that  concern  in  his  debates,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fubjects  of  Plato, 
of  Socrates,  of  Lucian,  and  of  all  our 
modern  dlalogifts. 

I  da 


(  xvii  ) 

I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  poffible 
tor  any  man,  to  fupport  an  argument 
abftraCted  from  fome  degree  of  paffion  : 
and  I  do  not  know,  that  irony  and 
humour  are  not  the  mo  ft  eligible  inftru- 
ments  which  reatbn  has  to  work  withal, 
when  truth  is  to  make  its  way  againft 
vulgar  conviction. 

What  were  the  paffions  with  which 
man  is  endowed  detigned  for,  if  they 
were  not  to  be  exercifed,  under  the 
controul  of  his  reafon  ?  if  they  were  not 
to  aid  his  jufhfication  upon  any  point 
in  which  he  had  a  right,  and  which  he 
could  not  obtain  without  the  exertion 
of  them  ?  Let  thofe  then  who  think 
other  wife,  convince  me  by  good  autho- 
rity,  that  there  is  one  tingle  example 
of  dialogue  without  a  paffion  in  which 
the  affairs  of  men  are  concerned  ;  and 
that  fuch  a  dialogue  is  calculated  to 
coiiecl,  either  the  abfurdities,  or 

2  fophifms 


(  xviii  ) 

fophifrns  of  thofe,  to  whom  it  is  op- 
pofed. 

There  is  no  one  part  of  the  human 
character,  which  ought  to  be  more 
faithfully  watched,  than  the  fophift’s.  It 
is  perhaps  the  moft  groveling  of  all 

ideas,  to  fuppofe  that  truth  cannot  be 

•  > 

fixed.  No  one  opinion  can  be  more 
fatal  to  reafon,  than  that  which  pre¬ 
fumes,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  as 
a  permanent  truth. 

Having  made  thefe  few  obfervations, 

O 

I  fubmit  my  fir  ft  efforts  in  this  form, 
to  the  public,  craving  the  indulgence 
of  the  candid  part  of  them  ;  and  more 
efpecially,  as  I  know  that  I  am  fur- 
rounded  by  a  gang  of  bigots,  who  would 
rather  facrifice  error  to  truth,  than  fur- 
render  a  tingle  opinion  of  him,  who 
was  their  preceptor,  and  againft  whofe 
opinions,  I  have,  and  I  truft  not  in- 
glorioufly,  been  long  contending. 
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If 


(  xlx  ) 

If  I  have  been  found  fometimes  two 
fevere,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
when  one  aims  to  fix  the  ftandard  of 
truth,  in  oppofition  to  vanity,  ignorance 
and  intereft,  one  muft  not  ftand  too 
nicely  upon  the  delicacy  of  terms,  left 
the  arrow  which  is  too  faintly  fhot, 
thould  drop  before  it  has  reached  the 
mark  intended. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  fee  from 
whom  I  have  adopted  the  manner  of 
my  dedication  ;  and  I  know  that  I  have 
not  difhonoured  the  idea,  by  the  change 
of  name. 

Of  the  late  Dodtor  Adair  Crawford  I 
truft  there  never  can  be,  but  one  opi¬ 
nion. 

I  have  to  regret,  that  he  was  not  a 
practical  phyfician,  higheft  in  fame, 
only  becaufe  his  fuperior  accomplifh- 
ments  were  not  more  thoroughly  under- 
ftood. 

His 

* 
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His  genius  and  his  virtue,  his  meek- 
nefs  and  humility,  were  the  pride  and 
the  praife  of  his  friends,  but  I  fear  that 
thefe  cardinal  qualities  rather  flood  in 
his  way  with  the  public,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  what  the  requitites  muft  be  for 
conflituting  eminence,  in  the  practice 
of  phytic,  in  this  mott  extenfive  and 
bufy  metropolis. 

J-  F- 

Dean  Street ,  Soho, 

OEtober  6,  1795. 
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O  U  will  pardon  the  freedom  which 
I  have  taken  of  interrupting  your  attention, 
but  my  zeal  for  enquiry  after  truth  has  led 
me  to  folicit  a  converfation  with  you. 

r  .  .  »  ,  * 

FOOT. 

;  ' >  •  ■  ! 

May  I  beg  to  know  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  honour  of  this  vifit  ? 

B 


PUPIL. 


(  *  ) 

PUPIL. 

I  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  John  Hunter, 
and  as  I  admire  candour  too  much  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  I  fhall  be  the  worfe  received  by 
you,  I  fhall  not  hefitate  in  announcing,  that 
the  do6trines  which  I  imbibed  from  my  late 
preceptor,  have  been  ftrongly  imprefTed 
upon  my  mind,  although  I  truft,  they  have 
not  warped  my  judgement. 

FOOT. 

That  is  what  every  man  would  hope  to 
fay  ;  but  human  nature  is  fcarcely  competent 
to  furmount  fo  irrefiftible  an  hold  upon  the 
inclination.  That  which  is  imbibed  from 
the  firft  impreffion  cannot  but  remain  more 
firm  than  you  are  aware.  Few  men  think 
for  themfelves  ;  and  fewer  (till  are  able  to 
fhake  off  early-contra£ted  habits  of  thinking, 
which  they  have  implicitly  received  from 
thofe  in  whofe  talents  they  have  confided. 
And  befides  that  preference  which  is  given 
to  a  preceptor,  by  whom  the  firft  rudiments 
of  fcience  are  imparted,  there  is  a  neceffity 
for  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  free,  firft  to 
difengage  itfelf  of  an  habit  acquired  from  a 
wrong  education,  before  it  can  commence  a 

new 


new  feries  of  reflexion.  Now  this  is  an 
undertaking  fo  very  formidable  in  its  nature, 
that  the  generality  of  men  hope  to  avoid  it. 


PUPIL* 

But  as  I  flatter  myfelf  fo  far,  that  I  can 
attend  to  your  arguments,  and  that  I  am 
open  to  receive  any  correction,  my  judge¬ 
ment  being  perhaps  fomewhat  perverted,  I 
truft  you  will  not  difappoint  me. 

FOOT. 

I  certainly  (hall  not  baulk  your  confidence 
in  yourfelf,  by  hefitating  to  anfwer  any 
thing  you  require  from  me. 

PUPIL. 

I  drank  you,  and  the  unlimited  freedom 
you  have  given  me,  I  conceive  as  a  mark  of 
your  liberality. 


FOOT. 

Then  I  cannot  fee  that  there  is  any  ob- 
ftacle  to  your  proceeding,  as  I  rely  equally 
upon  your  indulgence,  that  when  you  have 
interrogated  me  upon  any  point  you  wifh, 

you  will  permit  me,  in  my  turn,, to  interro¬ 
gate  you  alfo. 

B  2 


PUPIL. 


(  4  ) 


PUPIL. 

With  all  my  heart,  fir,  I  have  no  other 
intereft  but  to  inform  my  underftanding,  as 
Ions;  as  I  can  obtain  the  means  of  informa- 
tion.  Sir,  the  world  at  large  are  puzzled  to 
decide  from  what  extraordinary  motive  it  is, 
that  you,  who  have  taken  no  other  part  in 
criticifm  but  againft  John  Hunter,  fhould 
have  been  fo  diligent  and  watchful  in  your 
criticifms  upon  his  productions.  The  world 
acknowledge  your  talent  for  criticifm,  but 
cannot  be  perfuaded  that  you  are  actuated 
by  a  pure  motive  and  defire  for  encreafing 
the  general  ftock  of  phyfiological  knowledge, 
whilft  you  adhere  to  the  productions  ol  my 
preceptor  alone,  'palling  over  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  into  thofe  of  any  other. 

FOOT. 

That,  as  far  as  I  know,  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  that  is,  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  had  an  opinion  of  John  Hunter,  that  is, 
the  opinion  of  thofe,  who,  without  confulting 
their  own  underftanding,  if  they  had  any, 
implicitly  relied  upon  him.  But  the  obvious 
anfwer  to  your  queftion  is,  that  I  never  did 
with  to  extend  a  reputation  upon  criticifm ; 


that  as  long  as  criticifm  is  exercifed  as  a 
pleafure,  it  conveys  in  a  very  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  both  enlightened  entertainment,  and- 
neceffary  information;  and  that  an  author 
never  can  feel  himfeif  confcious  or  happy, 
when  his  criticifm  is  directed  to  perfonal 
motives,  and  not  to  the  value  of  general 
improvement.  In  my  various  readings  on 
profeflional  fubjedts,  I  have  difcovered  ab- 
furdities  which  ftartled  me,  conceptions 
which  no  rational  man  would  have  formed, 
practice  which  no  fenfible  man  would  have 
adopted,  cafes  which  no  man  of  honour 
would  have  given,  and  yet  I  was  lilent;  but 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  was  fo  ;  it  was,  becaufe 
I  fhould  have  given  a  fignificance  to  any  one 
of  thofe  adts,  if  I  had  made  my  remark  upon 
it.  My  conviction,  my  argument,  and  my 
language,  mu  ft  have  attracted  attention;  and 
attention,  thus  attracted,  muft  have  encou¬ 
raged  thofe  very  projects  I  meant  to  decry. 
It  would  have  divided  men’s  opinions  by  the 
appeal  being  made  to  incompetent  judges; 
and  my  oppofition  would  moil  probably  have 
promoted  that  very  intereft  I  aimed  to  de¬ 
feat  ;  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  whatever 
is  not  rightly  underftood,  is  equally  liable  to 
be  condemned,  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe. 

PUPIL. 
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PUPIL. 

And  are  thefe  the  only  reafons  you  have  to 
offer  for  your  criticifms  on  John  Hunter? 

FOOT. 

Thefe  are  reafons  why  I  confined  my  criti¬ 
cifms  to  John  Hunter  alone.  John  Hunter 
was  not  to  be  written  into  reputation  by  any 
criticifm  formed  upon  his  works.  His  repu¬ 
tation  confided  in  an  uncontradibfed  and 

fubmiffive  obedience  to  what  he  faid,  and  to 

*  % 

what  his  pupils  propagated  as  his  fayings. 
And  I  muft  be  plain  with  you  in  avowing, 
that  as  long  as  I  permitted  others  to  think 
for  me,  fo  long  was  I  under  the  fame  in¬ 
fluence  of  John  Hunter’s  opinions  with 
others;  I  was  juft  as  much  chained  down  by 
them  as  the  enchanted  is  by  the  enchanter, 
or  the  bigot  by  the  prieft ;  and  fo  I  fhould 
have  remained,  if  he  had  not  publifhed  ;  for 
as  I  had  not  attended  his  lectures,  I  took  the 
whole  for  granted  that  I  had  heard,  extra- 
ordinary  as  it  was,  broached  as  his  dodtrine, 
without  permitting  my  own  underftanding 
to  go  at  all  into  the  infolence  of  doubting; 
but  after  he  had  publifhed,  and  after  I  had 

the 
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the  opportunity  of  comparing  and  applying 
talent  againft  talent,  and  integrity  againft 
integrity,  I  thought  I  faw  a  great  deal  of 
room  and  caufe,  for  afferting  the  right  to  a 
juftification  of  points,  which  I  deemed  to  be 
palpable  truths  in  fcience. 

v  »  • 

.PUPIL. 

So  then  you  mean  to  avow,  that  you  never 
had  any  perfonal  quarrel  or  antipathy  to 
John  Hunter;  that  I  am  to  underhand  from 
you,  that  you  were  induced  to  publifh  your 
criticifms  upon  his  opinions,  in  no  fenfe 
whatever,  from  any  other  motive,  than  purely 
becaufe  you  judged  them  to  be  open  to  criti- 
cifm,  from  that  motive  only,  without  annex¬ 
ing  to  it  any  thing  elfe  relating  to  the  conduct 
or  character  of  my  preceptor  ? 

'  -  4  1  *  *  ■*  '  *•  S  *  J  '  •  •’  *  '  -  '  -  k  •  1  A  •  0  i  .  V 

FOOT. 

I  was  not  induced  to  oppofe  John  Hunter 
from  any  caufe,  previous  to  his  publication 
on  the  V  enercal  Difeale ;  or  from  any  other 
caufe  but  that  which  this  publication  pro¬ 
voked.  I  will  go  farther.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ihould  even  have  oppofed  his  opinions 
aftei  they  had  been  publifhed,  although  i 
knew  they  became  more  dangerous  in  fociety, 

3  juft 
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juft  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  of  him 

who  was  their  author ;  yet  I  do  verily  believe, 

\ 

that  I  fhould  have  let  them  alone,  and  left 
them  where  I  found  them,  if  I  could  have 
perfuaded  myfelf  that  they  were  the  opinions 

purely  of  a  miftaken  undefigning  character. 

» 

PUPIL. 

Oh  then!  I  underftand  you.  You  mean 
to  fay,  that  my  preceptor  did  not  write  what 
he  thought,  but  what  he  pleafed,  and  what 
was  grateful  to  his  thirft  after  Angularity. 

FOOT. 

You  have  almoft  anticipated  my  explana¬ 
tion,  but  not  exadtly.  John  Hunter  was 
not  induced  to  pub li ill  his  leading  opinions 
merely  as  loofe  Angularities  produced  by  the 
fportive  effufions  of  a  carelefs  mind,  or  filly 
mifconceptions  of  a  weak  judgement;  for 
from  the  glaring  abfurdity  of  fome  of  them, 
and  from  the  phyfical  impoffibility  of  others, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  that  as  the  chief  part  of 
his  opinions,  when  carried  into  practice, 
would  be  injurious,  he  cared  lefs  for  being 
thought  a  moral  than  a  Angular  man.  And 
this  fentiment,  however  delicate  the  fubjedt 
of  it  may  be,  I  mean  to  maintain. 


PUPIL* 


/ 
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PUPIL. 

Sir,  you  aftoniflh  me;  and  yet  I  feel  fo 
much  interefted  by  the  ferious  manner  with 
which  you  avow  your  fentiment,  and  the 
firmnefs  with  which  you  feem  determined  to 

J 

fupport  it,  that  I  'beg  your  explanation. 

#  • 

FOOT. 

% 

I  am  afraid  you  are,  without  defign,  lead¬ 
ing  me  into  too  wide  a  field ;  befides,  I  ob- 
ferve  that  you  come  to  me,  as  if  you  were 
not  wholly  prepared  to  defend  your  precep¬ 
tor.  I  cannot  be  prefumed  to  take  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  you ;  but  I  ought  to  fuppofe,  that 
you  would  not  have  thus  interefted  yourfelf 
in  this  converfation,  if  you  had  not  ftudied 
the  fubject ;  and  that  you  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  ftudied  it,  without  your  having,  in 
fome  degree,  made  yourfelf  a  matter  of  it. 
Pray  permit  me  to  alk  you,  have  you  read 
your  preceptor’s  book  on  the  Venereal  Di- 
ieafe,  and  alfo  my  oblervations  upon  it  with 
any  attention  ? 


I  have. 


PUPIL. 


/ 
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FOOT. 
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FOOT. 

And  do  you  know  that  feven  years  are 
palled  fince  I  compleated  them,  that  is,  fix; 
years  before  the  death  of  your  preceptor  ? 

PUPIL, 

I  admit  it. 

r  •  * 

FOOT. 

Then  I  am  Satisfied  ;  becaufe  I  have  not, 
from  what  I  fhall  fay,  to  inform  your  under- 
ftanding,  fo  much  as  to  help  your  recollec¬ 
tion.  You  may  perceive  then,  that  during 
your  preceptor’s  life-time,  there  were  fix 
compleat  years  for  doing  thofe  fadls  away 
which  I  had  advanced  againft  hima  if  that 
had  been  poffible ;  and  that  he,  and  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  were  content  all  that  time  with  eva- 
five  anfwers  to  ferlous  charges,  not  filently 
defpifmg,  but  incorrigibly  growling.  Some 
have  advanced,  that  I  had  had  a  perfonal 
quarrel  with  him,  that  I  wrote  as  a  rival, 
that  I  was  of  an  envious  difpofition,  that  I 
was  jealous  of  his  fame.  Others  were  con¬ 
tent  to  fay,  that  I  wrote  to  bring  myfelf  into 
potice,  that  the  undertaking  was  prefump- 
tuous  and  not  worthy  a  reply,  and  that  I 

aimed 

>  ‘  i  r  I  * 
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aimed  more  at  fevere  wit,  than  plain  matter 
i  iieiirf  are  the  only  materials 

which  have  been  brought  in  reply  againfb 
my  obfervations,  as  if  there  had  been,  nothing 
infallible  in  his  opinions,  or  as  if  there  had 
been  they  were  too  intricate  for  me  to  de¬ 
velop,  too  deep  for  me  to  fathom,  that  'is* 
your  preceptor’s  opinions  were  above  my 
comprehenfion,  and  my  obfervations  upon 
them  were  below  his  and  his  admirers  notice. 
Pray  fir,  have  you  read  other  anfwers  to  my 
obfervations  of  a  better  defcription,  if  you 
have,  in  whatever  publication  you  have  found 
them,  be  fo  obliging  as  to  point  them  out? 

,  J  ■'  J 

PUPIL, 

I  mu  ft  candidly  confefs,  that  I  have  heard 
you  reprobated,  but  not  anfwered  ;  that  in 
converfations  and  in  publications  I  have  both 
heard  and  feen  many  obfervations  or  (ketches 
rather  upon  your  attack  of  my  preceptor’s 
opinions. 

FOOT; 

Yes,  and  they  have  been  more  like  the 
curfory  invectives  from  an  incenfed  pafienger 
bawling  in  the  ftreets,  than  a  deliberate  in- 

1  C  a  Veftigation  ■ 
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vefligation  from  a  ftudied  advocate;  more 
like  words  common  to  mankind  in  a  date  of 
provocation,  than  proper  to  literature  ilTuing 
forth  from  the  ftudy  of  a  phyfiologilL 

PUPIL. 

Your  obfervation  has,  I  allure  you,  ftruck 
me  for-  its  truth ;  and  I  am  free  to  confefs, 
that  had  you  been  replied  to  manfully,  per¬ 
haps  I  ihould  not  now  have  been  fo  much  at 
a  lofs  for  decifion,  or  for  ,  the  defence  of  my 
preceptor’s  opinions. 

FOOT. 

You  know  I  faid,  that,  from  fome  of  his 
opinions,  I  could  colledt  that  he  cared  lefs 
about  being  thought  a  moral  than  a  fingular 
character ;  and  1  ihall  add,  that  as  long  as 
this  fu bj eel  is  expofed  to  every  reader  in  your 
preceptor’s  book,  or  until  the  pages  be  can¬ 
celled  and  the  errors  of  them  be  confeffed, 

I  will  not  ceafe  to  counteradl  their  baneful 
effedt.  There  was  vanity  or  venality  in  al- 
moft  all  his  fuggeftions ;  and  that  obftinacy 
which  he  acquired  from  the  approbation  of 
his  admirers,  would  not  permit  him  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  public  what  was  the  more  in¬ 
decent 

■'  / 
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decent  by  being  untrue.  His  chapter  on 

impotence  would  not  have  been  endured  if  it 

had  come  from  the  pen  of  any  other  author; 

but  I  fee  the  blulh  mantling  upon  your 

cheek,  and  I  will  fpare  your  ftate  of  con- 

fufion.  I  am  defending  myfelf  before  you, 

and  in  that  defence  I  am  not  unfolding  a 

pradtice  which  fhame  always  conceals,  but 

which  the  confequent  defolation  of  the  con- 

ftitution  fo  eafily  betrays ;  I  am  not  with  a 

bufy  prying  eye  detecting  that  which  has 

not  been  avowed;  no,  I  am  anfwering  a 

bold  opinion,  a  challenge  for  inveftigation 

into  former  opinions  proclaimed  by  your 

preceptor,  and  in  a  public  print  circulated 

throughout  Europe,  or  rather  the  known 
world. 

PUPIL. 

I  am  anxious,  fir,  for  your  paffing  on  to 
another  fubjedt. 

FOOT. 

Do  you  not  think  when  your  preceptor 
faid  in  page  12,  46  I  could  even  allow  a  man 
44  who  has  a  Gonorrhoea  to  have  connedtibn 
44  with  a  found  woman,  if  he  took  care  to 
6  44  clear 
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**  clear  all  the  parts  of  any  matter,  by  firfb 
fyringing  the  Urethra,  making  water,  and 
wathing  the  glans,”  that  this  was  a  fin-* 
gularity  founded  upon  an  immoral  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  or  a  weak 
opinion  from  him  who  gave  it,  and  injurious 

to  him  who  followed  it? 

•  / 
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PUPIL. 

.  ‘ ■  ,  ‘  ‘  X  i  «»  L  X  J  ■  i  f  • 

I  am  fure  it  was. 

'V 

Poor. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  truth  of  the 
follow  'ing  Angularity  ?  Your  preceptor  has 
laid,  that  the  fpecific  extent  of  Venereal 
virus  is  only  an  incl^and  a  half  up  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  and  that  the  pain,  inflammation,  and 
difcharge  which  extend  eight  inches  farther 
up  along  the  fame  Urethra,  are  fympathetic 
affections  of  virus  adting  an  inch  and  a  half 
only  ;  Is  this  fingularity  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  rule  which  common  fenfe  and  general 
obfervation  can  poflibly  direct  ? 

PUPIL. 

The  inflammation  beina;  extended  all  alone? 

o  o 

the  Urethra,  and  that  part  of  eight  inches 

which 
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which  exceeds  the  fuppofed  fpecific  diftance 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  being  of  the  fame  ana¬ 
tomical  nature,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
fame  canal,  I  muft  candidly  confefs,  until  I 
hear  a  better  motive,  that  this  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  Angularity  founded  upon 
the  mod  ridiculous  vanity.  There  is  not, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  good  reafon  affigned 
in  juftification  of  the  aftefted  novelty. 


FOOT. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  from  out  of  the 
mod  vulgar  book  that  ever  was  written,  as 
rational  a  method  of  the  cure  of  Gonorrhoea 
is  to  be  taken  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
work  of  your  preceptor  r  Is  there  any  thing 
direct  in  his  complicated  fyftem  of  cure  ?  Do 
you  or  does  any  one  of  his  admirers  imitate 
the  precepts  of  their  preceptor  in  this  in- 
ftance  ?  If  they  do,  I  know  that  they  muft 
be  conftantly  fh  if  ting  their  remedies ;  and  if 
they  feek  for  reafons  for  it,  he  has  told  them 
that  they  will  find  them  all  included  in  the 
word  66  perhaps.” 

PUPIL. 

I  cannot  without  expofing  myfelf  touncer-* 
fainty  follow  my  preceptor’s  fyftem  of  curing 

Gonorrhoea; 
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Gonorrhoea;  I  confefs  it;  there  is  nothing 
direct  in  it;  the  whole  of  what  he  fays  feems 
to  be  dependent  upon  “  perhaps’s.” 

FOOT. 

Then  had  fuch  an  author  a  right  to  infult 
other  practitioners  by  announcing  of  himfelf 
in  the  public  newpapers,  that  his  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  cure  of  Gonorrhoea  was  to 
throw  all  former  authors  at  an  humble  dif- 
tance?  And  pray  give  me  leave  to  afk  you, 
if  you  can  point  out  thofe  valuable  opinions 
which  he  complains  were  ftolen  from  him 
and  in  which  he  was  anticipated  ?  for  with 
this  grievous  charge  you  find  he  has  begun 
his  book.  ,  , 

*  S  *  .  s  . 
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PUPIL. 

My  preceptor  read  many  courfes  of  lec¬ 
tures  from  time  to  time,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  fubject  of.  the  Venereal  Difeafe 
formed  a  part.  This  was  conftantly  praCtifed 
by  him  until  he  publilhed;  1  therefore  do 
not  think  that  he  had  a  right  to  complain 
if  the  pupils  who  paid  him  for  his  inftruc- 
tions  had  applied  his  opinions  to  the  purpofes 
of  practice ;  for  what  other  purpofe  would 

they 
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they  have  attended  him,  but  for  praftical 
inftrudtion,  and  for  which  they  paid  him  ? 
therefore  I  confefs  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  iomething  uncommonly  felfifh  in  his 
complaints. 


FOOT. 


I  find  you  have  declined  anfwering  the  laft 
queftion  I  put  to  you,  and  1  ihall  not  force 
it.  Notwithftanding  your  preceptor  has 
thus  given  his  complex  method  of  cure,  and 
notwithftanding  he  has  confumed  more  than 
an  hundred  pages  in  quarto  in  treating  upon 
the  fuppofed  conlequences  of  Gonorrceha, 
yet  he  is  found  to  affert  that  “  Gonorrhoea 
“  cures  itfelf.”  How  will  you  explain  this 
paradox  ?  Is  it  to  be  thus  explained,  that 
your  preceptor  finding  that  he  had  not  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  cure,  therefore  prefumed 
that  the  ifiue  of  Gonorrhoea  would  have  been 
the  fame  without  any  attempt  in  him  to  cure 
it  as  with  it  ?  in  my  opinion  he  fhould  either 
have  abandoned  his  affertion  that  “  Gonor- 
“  rhcea  cures  itfelf”  and  that  “  every  Go- 
“  norrhcea  would  ceafe  without  any  medical 
“  help,  or  abandoned  his  incongruous  fyf- 
tem  of  curing  Gonorrhoea  and  of  the  fup- 
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pofed  confequences  of  Gonorrhoea;  there 
was  no  occafion  for  him  to  talk  of  curing 
that  which  cured  itfelf, 

PUPIL. 

My  preceptor,  I  own  it,  ought  to  have 
adhered  to  the  one  or  the  other  opinion,  and 
not  have  embraced  both,  as  they  are  fo  con¬ 
tradictory  to  each  other.  When  he  faid  that 
“  Gonorrhoea  cures  itfelf,”  he  lhould  not 
have  propofed  a  fyftem  for  curing  it,  and  a 
fyftem  for  curing  the  fuppofed  confequences  ; 
there  appears  a  contradiction  which  I  am 
incapable  of  explaining;  and  I  fear  that 
Angularity  or  venality,  or  call  it  what  you 
pleafe,  had  fome  fhare  in  the  paradox.  He 
ought  not  to  have  laboured  ineffectually  in 
fearch  after  a  cure,  and  yet  denied  the  ne- 
ceffity  for  it,  nor  given  fuch  a  train  of  con- 
fequent  difeafes,  if  he  believed  that  “  Go- 
norrhcea  cures  itfelf.” 

f 

FOOT. 

Then  the  fequel  will  prove  to  you  more 
than  was  neceffary.  Your  preceptor  was  in¬ 
duced  to  apply  the  moft  defperate  and  the 
jnoft  dangerous  remedies  that  ever  were  fug* 

4  gelled 
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gefted  for  the  cure  of  the  fuppofed  confe- 
quences  of  Gonorrhoea ;  and  your  preceptor 
has  adopted  thofe  remedies  which  the  caution 
of  former  furgeons  had  baniihed  out  of 
pra6lice.  Thofe  remedies,  fir,  your  precep¬ 
tor  has  revived,  to  cure  what?  the  confe- 
quences  of  that  which  cures  itfelf ;  and  he  has 
revived  them,  without  even  acknowledging 
that  they  had  ever  been  in  ufe  by  other  fur¬ 
geons,  or  that  they  had  from  their  dangerous 
action  been  baniihed  out  of  pradtice. 

PUPIL* 

I  prefume  you  refer  to  his  method  of  cure 
of  obftrudtions  in  the  Urethra  by  cauftic, 
and  to  the  inftrument  which  he  introduced 
for  the  conveyance  of  it. 


FOOT; 

I  do  fir,  and  I  mean  to  fay,  that  he  ftole 
a  pradtice  which  had  defervedly  remained 
in  oblivion  for  forty  years.  1  call  it  ftolen, 
becaufe  he  did  not  confefs  that  it  had  been  a 
practice,  and  a  baniihed  practice ;  and  I  mean 
alfo  to  repeat  his  own  words,  that  66  this  me- 
46  thod  may  be  employed  both  in  cafes  where 
46  a  bougie  will  pafs  and  where  it  will  not.” 

D  2  Now 
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Now  when  I  afterted  in  a  former  publication 
that  your  preceptor  had  thus  advifed  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  cauftic  indifcriminately,  the 
Monthly  Reviewer  in  his  obfervations  upon 
my  Treatife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  took 
upon  him  to  aftert,  that  John  Hunter  had 
not  advifed  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  the 
cauftic  for  the  cure  of  obftructions ;  in  anf- 
wer  to  him  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  I  never 
would  belie  another,  even  to  defend  myfelf. 

PUPIL. 

I  am  not  forry  for  your  own  juftification, 
that  you  have  quoted  thofe  laft  words  of  my 
preceptor,  as  I  have  heard  it  more  than  once 
denied  that  he  had  ever  given  any  fuch 
dire£tion. 


FOOT. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he  really  was 
fo  prefumptuous  as  to  carry  into  practice 
what  he  has  thus  recommended.  I  can  par¬ 
don  all  his  admirers  for  not  believing  half 
that  he  has  faid,  even  if  I  proved  it;  becaufe 
the  practice  of  it  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
duced  without  ruin  to  patients,  and  without 
difgrace  to  any  one  befides  your  preceptor 
who  ventured  upon  it. 


PUPIL. 


(  »  ) 


PUPIL. 

I  cannot  any  more  than  you  fee  the  necef- 
fity  for  the  application  of  cauftic  where  a 
bougie  can  be  paired.  This  affumption  of 
my  preceptor  appears  to  be  bordering  fome- 
what  upon  empyricifm;  and  my  little  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  me,  that  there  is  not 
/ 

a  ftronger  objection  to  an  empyric  than  the 
application  of  his  noftrum  to  difeafes  for 
which  it  cannot  do  good.  It  is  that  univer¬ 
sity  which  the  empyric  aims  at  embracing, 
that  brings  perhaps  a  difcovery  eminent  for 
particular  purpofes  into  general  difrepute. 

Poor. 

Not  being  a  ftranger  to  your  preceptor’s 
opinions,  you  I  am  perfuaded  will  believe 
me,  when  I  quote  his  having  faid,  that  fince 
his  practice  at  Bellifle  in  the  year  1 76 1  to  the 
time  of  his  publifhing  on  the  Venereal  Di- 
feafe  in  the  year  1786,  he  had,  by  a  method 
of  treatment  which  he  fully  defcribes,  dilfol- 
ved  every  bubo,'excepting  three,  and  thereby 
prevented  them  from  coming  to  abcefs.. 

PUPIL. 

Sir,  I  have  attended  to  this  affertion,  and 
to  your  former  obfervations  upon  it;  and 

although 
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although  I  have  fearched  for  a  reply  to  them 
yet  I  have  not  found  it. 

FOOT. 

Well  then,  have  you  yourfelf  examined  it 
in  theory,  and  are  you,  for  that  is  moft  im¬ 
portant,  capable  of  pronouncing  either  from 
your  own  knowledge  or  from  what  you  have 
collected  from  your  friends  on  this  fa£t  ad¬ 
vanced  by  your  preceptor?  that  is,  whether 
he  could  do,  or  whether  any  one  elfe  could 
or  can  do  that  which  he  there  afferts  he  did  ? 

PUPIL. 

1  admit  your  objection  and  I  truft  you  will 
not  urge  me  to-  a  more  explicit  declaration. 

FOOT. 

Certainly  not.  I  underftand  you  as  well 
as  if  you  had  gone  into  the  moft  elaborate 
apology ;  and  I  will  be  content  to  wait  until 
any  one  lefs  ingenuous  and  consequently  more 
hardened  will  dare  to  fupport  this  dilhonour- 
able  avowal.  It  is  not  I  agree  with  you 
worth  our  time  to  debate  the  queftion;  but' 
yet  it  muft  not  efcape  our  attention,  if  it  be 
purely  for  clenching  the  enquiry,  that  your 

preceptor 
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t 

preceptor  has  given  many  more  cafes  of  pa¬ 
tients  than  three,  where  buboes  under  his 
own  care  have  come  to  abcefs;  and  there  is 
one  cafe  in  particular  where  hemlock  had 
been  adminiftered  to  a  patient  fuffering  under 
a  long  continued  phagedenic  bubo,  until 
by  the  very  influence  of  the  medicine,  he 
dropped  from  his  chair  and  expired, 

pupil. 

N.  / 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  this  patient  muft 
have  died  of  the  remedy  and  not  of  the  di- 
feafe;  for  I  cannot  agree  even  with  you,  if 
that  were  your  opinion,  that  the  worfe  ftate 
of  a  phagedenic  bubo  and  for  the  cure  of 
which  no  medicine  had  been  adminiftered, 
would  produce  fuch  a  fudden  death. 

\ 

FOOT. 

\ 

Undoubtedly  not.  He  died  of  the  remedy. 
Your  preceptor  in  this  inftance  has  deceived 
you;  when  you  thought  he  funk,  he  foared; 
Apollo  was  both  the  god  of  phyfic  and  the 
fender  of  difeafes ;  you  will  find  according  to 
the  remote  tradition  of  heathen  mythology, 
that  it  was  one  trade  formerly,  and  thus 
your  preceptor  meant  it  fhould  continue  ftill. 

DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE  THE  SECOND. 


FOOT. 

SlR,  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  but 
to  commend  you  for  thus  feeing  you  fo  early 
returned  to  renew  our  converfation ;  it  is  the 
faireft  promife  of  your  being  interefted  in  it, 
and  it  flatters  my  pride  and  prompts  me  to 
candour. 


PUPIL. 

Social  converfation,  mutually  follicited  and 
liberally  indulged,  always  tends  to  eftablilh 
the  genuine  defign  of  human  inveftigation, 
and  the  true  knowledge  of  individual  cha¬ 
racter;  the  latter  is  frequently  mifconceived 
for  want  of  intercoufe,  and  is  reprefented 
through  a  mifreported  medium. 


JOOT. 
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FOOT. 

j  »  ■  4  *- 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  never  as  yet  altered 
my  principles  of  truth,  or  fwayed  my  rcfo- 
lution  in  the  avowal  of  them ;  but  yet  I  am 
allured  that  your  fentiment  has  its  juft 
weight.  I  think  fir,  when  we  parted  from 
our  laft  converfation,  the  fubjeft  of  it  was 
your  preceptor’s  infallible  method  of  treating 
bubo. 


PUPIL. 

e  •  t  ‘  *  '  t  x 

It  was;  and  with  your  permiffion  the 
iooner  we  proceed  to  another  the  better.  Sir, 
I  am  inquifitive  to  hear  what  you  have  now 
to  fay  on  the  fubject  of  the  blood  being  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  Venereal  poifon,  when  the 
conftitution  is  evidently  contaminated  alfo  ; 
as  you  know  my  preceptor  was  of  opinion 
that  the  blood  in  this  ftate  is  not  contami¬ 
nated  at  all. 

t  «  »  , 

FOOT. 

In  my  opinion,  your  preceptor  was  in¬ 
duced  from  no  better  motive  to  avow  this 
doftrine,  than  he  was  on  what  he  find  on 
bubo.  There  is  but  this  difference  betwixt 
the  criminality  of  either,  that  he  can  be 

E  more 
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more  readily  detected  in  a  falfc  afTertion  - 
when  he  fays  that  he  could  and  had  diffolved 
every  bubo  but  three,  as  that  is  a  practical 
queftion  common  to  every  medical  man; 
every  practitioner  can  follow  his  inftrudiions 
and  can  afterwards  anfwer  for  his  affertions 
being  falfe;  whereas  it  might  not  be  pofliblc, 
upon  the  dodtrine  we  are  at  pretent  debating} 
to  convift  your  preceptor  by  fo  ftrong  an 
evidence;  but  if  he  be  convidted  bp  the 
lfrongeft  that  is  poflible,  I  trull  that  you 
will  admit  it. 

>  i 

1  PUPIL* 

Surely  fir,  I  do  not  demand  impoflibilities, 
nor  would  I  fhelter  myfelf  or  my  friend  un¬ 
der  the  fubterfuge  of  evafion.  But  it  muft 
not  be  omitted  to  be  told,  that  my  preceptor 
has  found  on  his  fide  an  advocate  for  the 
opinion  of  the  blood  in  that  ftate  not  being 
contaminated,  which  I  doubt  if  it  be  not 
too  formidable  for  me  to  dream  of  attacking, 
and  which  would  perhaps  even  ihake  your 
refolution  were  I  but  to  avow  the  name* 

FOOT. 

If  you  plcafe,  that  I  might  not  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  influence  of  a  name  rather  than  by 
n  the 


the  eflence  of  truth,  you  will  flop.  I  do  not 
wifh  you  to  go'diredtly  into  a  confideration 
of  any  other  authorfhip’s  dodtrines  but  that 
of  your  preceptor’s,  left  we  confound  when 
we  mean  to  explain. 

PUPIL, 

I  only  intend  to  apprize  you  of  this  opinion 
having  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  thole  who 
had  not  been  in  the  way  of  ftudying  the  na¬ 
ture  of  action  of  the  Venereal  Difcafe,  and 
that  it  had  been  produced  in  corroboration 
of  the  law  of  adtion  of  poifons  by  analogy. 

FOOT. 

•  *  *  i  ,  . 

Now  I  underftand  you,  and  I  will  reply  to 
it  as  foon  as  1  have  difpatched  the  principal ; 
that  is,  when  I  have  done  with  what  your 
preceptor  has  advanced  upon  the  fubject. 
He  has  faid  that  although  the  conftitution  is 
infedted  with  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  yet  the 
blood  is  not  contaminated,  and  that  the 
blood  cannot  convey  the  contamination; 
that  fecondary  fymptoms,  that  is,  Venereal 
ulcers  produced  on  the  furface  of  the  con¬ 
ftitution  infedted,  and  on  any  part  thereof, 
cannot  convey  the  contamination  either.  I 

E  z  luppofe 
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fuppofe  you  will  admit  that  it  cannot  be 
known  that  the  conftitution  is  infedled  at  all, 
unlefs  there  be  outward  and  vifible  fymptoms 
on  fome  part  of  it  of  its  being  infected. 

» 

PUPIL. 

V 

Certainly  not.  It  might  under  certain 
circumftances  be  fufpedted,  but  it  cannot  be 
known.  I  remember  very  well,  that  my 
preceptor’s  doctrine  (lands  juft  as  you  have 
ft  a  ted  it.  I  think  it  a  very  important  queftion 
under  every  confideration.  It  is  not  a  quef¬ 
tion  confined  to  medical  men  alone,  not  as  a 
mere  whim  or  caprice  of  opinion  as  infigni- 
ficant  as  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  the  form  of  a 
wig,  or  as  a  new  reading  in  an  old  lecture- 
room,  but  it  is  a  queftion  which  it  is  moft 
material  to  fociety  that  it  ftiould  be  rightly 

a 

decided  ;  for  it  refers  to  whether  the  difeafe 
be  hereafter  ignorantly  or  defignedly  propa¬ 
gated  from  one  to  another  or  not.  I  pre- 
lume  fir,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  all 
our  contefts  about  opinions,  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  preferve  mankind  from  the  effeCt  of 
difeafe,  are  not  worthy  the  attention  of  honeft 
well-meaning  practitioners;  nor  would  that 

clafs  be  at  the  pains  of  engaging  in  deputa¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  unlefs  it  were  to  learn  the  truth  of  the 
queftion,  or  from  any  other  motive  rifk  the 
cenfure  of  calumny  and  ignorance. 

FOOT. 

You  talk  well,  but  your  diffidence  now-a~ 
days  will  only  (land  in  your  way.  He  who  now 
lives  under  the  awe  of  cenfure,  upon  medical 
queftions,  though  he  poffefs  the  rareft  genius, 
will  die  like  a  dunce.  Conviftion  can  only 
advance  under  the  protection  of  perfever- 
ance:  a  mifer  might  conceal  his  gold,  he 
alone  has  an  intereft  in  it:  but  when  difeafes 
of  beings  of  our  own  nature  are  the  obje6ts 
of  enquiry,  we  join  ourfelves  with  them,  we 
make  the  intereft  one  and  common,  and 
diffidence  from  any  motive  would  only  de- 
prefs  and  impoverifh  human  talent,  would 
wrongly  concede  that  confcious  fuperiority 
from  him  who  deferved  it  to  him  who  arro¬ 
gated  it,  do  not  fear  for  me  fir. 

PUPIL, 

I  fee  you  want  no  fupport  which  I  can 
give  you,  but  my  attention  you  can  always 
command ;  and  I  fhall  moft  corre&ly  weigh 
in  the  fcale  of  my  judgement  that  difference 

in 
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in  opinion  which  you  are  about  to  oppofe  to 
what  I  have  found  advanced  by  my  precep¬ 
tor;  as,  to  be  plain  with  you,  my  poor  ca¬ 
pacity  has  pointed  out  to  me  more  efpecially 
that  Venereal  ulcers  muft  have  the  power  of 
contaminating. 

FOOT. 

I  not  only  fay  they  have,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  but  I  aflert  it  as  a  fact  of  which 
every  cafe  of  a  patient  in  that  (late  may  be 
produced  as  an  example;  not  only  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ulcers  themfelves  will  convey 
infection,  but  all  the  fecrctions  of  a  patient 
thus  conditioned  are  poiTeffed  of  the  power 
of  conveying  infection  alfo.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  bare  down  truth  than  theory  which 
is  not  the  refult  of  practice.  As  cafes  prove 
my  affertion,  how  dangerous  and  baneful 
muft  the  confequences  be  of  a  denial  of 
them,  feeing  that  there  is  but  one  only  re¬ 
medy  for  the  cure  of  the  Venereal  Dileafe! 
If  the  poffihility  of  infe£tion  be  denied  where¬ 
by  Venereal  fymptoms  are  contracted,  there 
muft  be  an  impoftibility  for  a  fubject  ever  to 
be  cured  by  the  fame  practitioners  who  do 
deny  it;  unlefs  they  really  profefted  what  I 

ferioully 
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ferioufly  am  perfuaded  they  would,  namely, 
one  opinion  in  their  theory,  and  an  op  polite 
one  in  their  cure.  Y our  preceptor  would  go 
about  curing  with  mercury  cafes  as  Venereal, 
which  his  theory  denied  to  be  poffibly  Vene¬ 
real  ;  and  if  you  called  his  opinion  and  his  re¬ 
medy  into  queftion,andpreffed  him  clofeupon 
the  argument,  then  he  would  with  an  harden¬ 
ed  eff  rontery  tell  you,  that  “  if  mercury  cured 
“  the  complaint,  it  was  no  matter  whether 
“  it  was  Venereal  or  not.”  Your  precep¬ 
tor  would  thus  try  to  cure  as  Venereal  cafes, 
all  thofe  dreadful  fymptoms  brought  on  by 
tranfplanting  Venereally-infected  teeth,  by 
a  child  fucking  an  infected  nurfe,  by  a  nurfe 
fucking  an  infedted  child,  by  a  found  fubject 
having  a  Venereal  intercourfe  with  one 
whofe  conftitution  was  infected,  and  by  Ve¬ 
nereal  ulcers  coming  into  contact  with  parts 
of  a  found  fubject  and  thereby  producing 
Venereal  fymptoms.  All  thefe  poffible  modes 
of  infedtion  I  aflert  from  the  ftroncreft  con- 
vision  of  the  truth;  and  your  preceptor  de¬ 
nies  them.  I  cure  them  with  mercury,  be- 
caufe  I  know  them  to  be  Venereal;  and  your 
preceptor  cures  them  with  mercury,  becaufe 
he  fays  he  knows  them  to  be  not  Venereal, 

but 


but  as  mercury  is  their  cure,  he  tells  us  that 
“  it  is  not  material,  whether  they  be  Vene- 
“  real  or  not that  is,  he  raifes  a  ftorm  of 
confufion  on  pupofe  to  affuage  it. 

•  .  .  i  i  «  *  y  •  * 

PUPIL. 

I  beg  your — * 

FOOT. 

Stop  if  you  pleafe  fir,  I  have  not  quit© 
finiilied  ; — and  what  is  more,  your  preceptor 
denies  thofe  modes  of  infection  not  as  con¬ 
firming  general  opinions  both  formerly  and 
at  prefent  maintained,  not  as  confirming 
what  pafles  every  day  within  the  fcope  of 
obfervation  among  every  rational  and  com¬ 
mon  practitioner  even,  nor  as  what  have 
been  advanced  by  the  moft  reputable  authors 
and  eftabliihed  by  the  moft  able  practitioners 
from  the  firft  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  to  the 
prefent  time,  as  faCts  indifputable  and  with¬ 
out  the  enlightened  knowledge  of  which  the 
difeafe  would  have  been  moft  ignorantly- 
miftaken,  and  muft  have  ever  moft  fatally 
terminated.  Your  preceptor  thus  has  for 
the  fake  of  Angularity  confounded  the  Vene¬ 
real  law  of  aCtion,  and  exchanged  eftablifhed 

truth 
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truth  for  improbable  opinion,  regular  prac¬ 
tice  for  indecifive  empyricifm. 

PUPIL. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  juft  reminding  you, 
that  my  preceptor  has  given  a  train  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  order  to  afcertain  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe. 

•  r 

FOOT. 

He  has  faid  as  much;  and  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  confifts  the  vanity  of  your  preceptor. 
He  forced  his  experiments  to  bend  to  his 
theory.  Whatever  abfurdity  he  advanced 
he  confirmed  it  by  experiments.  But  thefe 
could  never  eftablifh  the  true  nature  of  the 
Venereal  Difeafe  in  any  wife  equal  to  its  na¬ 
tural  adtion ;  as  when  he  applied  his  experi¬ 
ments  wrongly,  thefe  could  not  corredtly 
confirm  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  adtion 
of  the  difeafe.  The  fadt  is,  that  the  natural 
action  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  is  feen  in  all  the 
varieties  of  cafes  which  offer,  is  the  only 
true  and  folid  experiment  which  pradtical 
knowledge  can  confide  in  ;  this  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  and  by  this  is  to  be  afcertained 
in  the  molt  perfedt  manner  poffible  the 

F  power 
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power  and  extent  of  adtion  of  the  Venereal 
poifon.  Whoever  is  inquifitive  about  the 
nature  of  adtion  of  the  Venereal  poifon,  let 
him  correct  this  one  error,  let  him  fubftitute 
experience  for  experiment.  What  fignifies 
his  proving  by  experiment  that  the  blood  is 
not  contaminated,  (as  he  calls  it,)  if  cafes 
prove  that  it  is ;  that  ulcers,  and  that  a  trans¬ 
planted  tooth,  do  not  impart  the  infeAion, 
and  that  a  fucking  child  is  not  infefted  by 
the  nurfe,  nor  the  nurfe  by  the  child,  if 
cafes  prove  the  very  contrary  ;  and  if  thefe 
are  every  day  feen,  felt,  and  underftood? 

t  *  0  .  * 

PUPIL. 

'  "  *  .  .  A  -t 

But  it  mud  not  he  forgotten,  that  my  pre¬ 
ceptor  has  given  the  hiftory  of  an  experiment 
on  one  perfon  which  lafted  for  three  years  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  progrels  of  the  difeafe. 

FOOT. 

1  |  ♦  r 

Yes,  he  has  told  us  fo,  and  you  may  per- 
fuade  yourfelf  that  he  did  it,  or  that  if  he 
did  it  he  had  a  right  to  do  it,  or  that  by 
dome  it,  he  did  that  which  afforded  an  in- 
fieht  into  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  without 

O 

which  we  were  (till  in  the  dark;  for  my  part 

I  do 
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1  do  not  Relieve  that  your  preceptor  ever 
made  that  experiment,  that  he  ever  could 
have  committed  fo  brutal  an  a£t;  but  even 

**  r 

when  he  dates  it  either  from  reality  or  fic¬ 
tion,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  refult  of  that 
experiment  has  circumfcribed  rather  than 
extended  our  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  difeafe. 

»  i 

PUPIL. 

/ 

But  you  fee  fir,  for  I  know  you  read,  that 
my  preceptor’s  experiment  which  he  made 
at  St.  George’s  hofpital  with  ulcerous  matter 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Darwin  as  a  fadt  upon 
which  he  proceeds  to  eftablifh  or  corroborate 

rather,  a  fimilar  fadt. 

. 

FOOT. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  not  a  fimilar 

fadt.  It  does  not  follow,  if  Dr.  Darwin’s 

■ 

experiment  were  true,  that  your  preceptor’s 
mud  be.  If  you  take  the  converfe  of  the 
queftion,  and  try  the  adtion  of  the  Y enereal 
poifon  by  variolous  poifon,  you  will  find  that 
no  one  can  have  the  fmall  pox  the  fecond 
time  even  by  matter  imparted  from  an- 

F  2  other* 
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other.  Is  that  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the 
Venereal  Difeafe? 

PUPIL. 

I  admit  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  blood  of  a  perfon  under 
the  influence  of  one  poifon  may  impart  that 
poifon  to  another  perfon,  when  the  blood 
of  a  perfon  under  the  influence  of  another 
poifon  may  not. 

FOOT. 

That  is  very  fair ;  but  you  will  prefently 
find  yourfelf  undeceived,  for  that  is  not  the 
ftate  of  the  prefent  cafe  either.  Dr.  Darwin 
has  quoted  your  preceptor  as  a  very  great 
authority,  but  the  quotation  was  not  appli¬ 
cable.  You  will  always  find  how  ready  I  am 
to  fubfcribe  to  every  fadt,  and  I  will  defy  the 
whole  world  to  prove,  that  I  ever  by  evafion 
fhrunk  from  or  perverted  any  queflion  by 
which  my  fincerity  in  argument  may  be 
doubted.  Dr,  Darwin  poflefles  a  fine  fanci¬ 
ful  genius,  and  has  afforded  a  wonderful 
difplay  of  it  to  the  delight  and  edification  of 
all  his  readers.  Dr.  Darwin  will  pardon  me, 
I  hope,  when  1  fay  that  pradtical  and  ana- 
a  tomical 
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tomical  obfervations  are  not  the  creations  of 
fancy,  but  the  labours  of  truth  and  judge¬ 
ment,  and  the  refult  of  folid  proofs.  Dr. 
Darwin  doubted  nothing  advanced  by  your 
preceptor,  becaufe  he  was  not  equal  to  him 
in  the  pradtice  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  Dr. 
Darwin  believed  your  preceptor,  and  there¬ 
fore  gave  him  the  fame  credit  for  any  after- 
tion,  as  if  he  had  obtained  it  from  his  own 
knowledge.  It  is  a  general  cuftom  among 

men  of  charadter  and  fcience  to  take  each 

.  / 

other’s  data  for  granted,  and  that  cuftom  is 
not  to  be  condemned,  becaufe  now  and  then 
a  deception  is  played  off',  and  becaufe  now 
and  then  a  black  fheep  is  difcovered.  We 
muft  all  be  content  to  learn  from  authors  one 
part  or  another  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  human 
knowledge,  no  one  of  himfelf  can  embrace 
the  whole;  and  where  fhall  we  look  for  con¬ 
fidence,  if  it  be  not  found  among  thofe  who 
inveftigate  fubjedts  ultimately  tending  to 
preferve  and  maintain  the  human  race. 

PUPIL. 

» 

Your  obfervations  appear  to  me  to  be  per- 
fedtly  corredt  and  juft.  From  the  pains  you 
feem  determined  to  impofe  upon  yourlelf,  I 

promife 


j 
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promife  that  I  ihall  readily  difcriminate  thofe 
inveftigations  which  you  are  proceeding  to 
offer  on  ulcerous  Venereal  matter,  and 
which  you  are  inclined  to  believe  does  convey 
the  Venereal  poifon. 

FOOT. 

If  there  be  one  fact  more  obvious  than 
another,  this  is  it ;  but  as  your  preceptor  has 
hated  it,  you  will  find  him  to  be  correctly 
right,  for  he  only  removed  the  ulcerous  mat¬ 
ter  from  one  part  of  the  fame  perfon  to  an¬ 
other  part,  and  he  found  that  it  would  not 
reinfect,  and  fo  far  he  was  ftridtly  within  the 
pale  of  propriety7.  But  he  made  this  experi¬ 
ment  wrong  through  ignorance,  and  from 
that  caufe  he  confirmed  in  fome  meafure  a 
fa£t,  but  not  that  fa£t  which  he  fought  after. 
He  eftabliihed  the  fa<5t  that  the  ulcerous  mat¬ 
ter  of  one  Venereal  ulcer  cannot  when  in- 
ferted  on  a  found  part  of  the  fame  perfon, 
produce  another  Venereal  ulcer;  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  if  the  ulcerous  matter  of 
one  perfon  had  been  inferted  on  a  part  of 
another  perfon,  that  it  cannot  produce  an¬ 
other  ulcer.  Now  your  preceptor,  and  from 
that  he'reafoned  generally  inflead  of  particu¬ 
larly. 


* 

*  , 

' 
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>  ; 

♦ 

larly,  only  inferted  it  on  the  fame  perfon  and 
found  that  it  did  not  produce  another  ulcer, 
and  Dr.  Darwin  knowing  no  better  than 
your  preceptor  has  implicitly  given  into  the 
fame  opinion.  The  ftrongeft  reflection  upon 
the  lolid  intuitive  powers  of  thofe  phyfiolo- 
gifts  confifts  in  pointing  out  to  the  admirers 
of  both,  that  my  difcovery  in  this  inftance 
flared  them  full  in  the  face  without  their 
feeing  it.  Pray  which  do  you  think  is  moft 
likely  to  deceive  us,  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
or  their  aflertions,  when  they  are  found  con¬ 
tradictory  to  each  other  ? 

y  Hh  ;  ; 

PUPIL. 

It  is  very  clearly  underftood  by  me,  that 
you  diftinguifh  between  the  aCtion  of  the 
Venereal  poifon  of  a  perfon  upon  the  fame 
perfon,  and  the  aCtion  of  the  poifon  of  one 
perfon  upon  another ;  and  that  if  it  be  true, 
that  difcovery  belongs  to  you,  and  if  falfe, 
you  have  fallen  in  for  your  (hare  of  having 
made  a  delufive  vain  affertion. 

FOOT. 

I  am  free  to  admit,  that  any  appellation 
however  thrafonic  would  be  too  mild  for 

me. 


( 
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me,  if  what  I  have  averted  upon  the  relative 
action  of  the  Venereal  poifon  be  not  true. 
You  are  welcome  to  beftow  upon  me  exactly 
the  fame  epithets  which  your  preceptor  has 
provoked  by  afferting  that  ulcerous  Venereal 
matter  will  not  infeft,  that  the  blood  of  one 
infedted  will  not  infedt,  and  that  infedted 
nurfes  giving  fuck  to  children  will  not  infedt 
them,  nor  infedted  children  nurfes.  Your 
preceptor  is  no  more,  he  has  defcended  into 
that  valley  where  we  all  muft  follow,  and 
therefore  any  addrefs  from  me  to  him  would 
be  fomewhat  fimilar  to  him  who  calls  after 
another  when  he  is  out  of  hearing;  but  he 
has  left  his  theory  behind  him,  and  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win  is  become  in  this  inftance  his  reprefenta- 
tive;  and  I  fhall  be  a  little  bold  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  my  own  underftanding  by  telling 
him,  that  he  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  he 
has  advanced  upon  this  queftion. 

PUPIL. 

It  appears  to  me  I  muft  own,  to  be  a  need- 
lefs  enquiry  to  endeavour  to  eftabliih  or  make 
your  difcovery  more  obvious  by  farther  illuf- 
tration;  or  to  explain  by  more  inftances  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  the  blood  is  not 

,  contaminated 


I 
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contaminated.  The  blood  is  to  be  confidered 

, 

as  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  every  fecre- 
tion.  Suppofe  a  tefticle  enlarged  and  in¬ 
durated  by  the  Venereal  poifon;  I  will  alk 
then,  by  what  other  medium  was  the  in- 
fe&ion  imparted  to  this  tefticle,  but  blood? 
let  thofe  who  deny  that  the  blood  is  not 
contaminated  tell  me  what  connexion  there 
is  between  the  body  and  the  tefticle,  befides 
blood  and  nerve?  if  blood  did  not  convey 
the  infe£fion  to  the  tefticle,  why  then  it 
muft  be  conveyed  by  nerve,  and  which  is 
ftill  more  ridiculous. 

'  •  •  f  *  •  *  .  e 

•  ,  #  r  ,  , 

!  * 

FOOT. 

\  , 

If  this  had  been  a  new  queftion  and  firft 
contended  by  us,  if  common  cafes  from 
every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  had 
not  convinced  every  obferving  pra&itioner 
of  the  fadt,  I  lhould  have  barely  given  in  my 
argument  to  the  public  and  left  with  them 
the  queftion  at  ifl'ue.  But  I  fay  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fadt ;  every  man  that  knows 
any  thing  of  the  matter,  every  man  that  ad¬ 
mires  truth,  and  values  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
every  man  to  whom  it  is  neceflary  that  it 
lhould  be  known  already  is  allured  of  it. 

G  PUPIL. 


/ 


**  ~ 
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PUPIL, 

I  really  fubfcribe  to  your  opinion,  for  I  fee 
no  reafon  why  I  fhould  fo  far  yield  it  up  as 
to  fubmit  that  cafes  fhould  give  way  to 
theory;  that  would  be  too  bad.  If  matters 
of  belief  were  like  matters  of  fadt,  then 
herefy  might  be  brought  into  the  queftion. 

FOOT. 

i.'  J  i  .  1  v  -I  »  i  • 

Surely,  a  little  herefy  is  all  thefe  two  phy- 
fiologifts  were  feeking  for.  Give  their  opi¬ 
nions  but  a  general  hearing,  altercate  them, 
keep  up  their  cork  and  feather  only  a  little 
while  for  the  fake  of  their  public  fame,  and 
then,  when  their  game  is  over,  any  one  elfe 
may  take  the  battledores  out  of  their  hands. 
Dr.  Darwin  hands  upon  no  ceremony  with 
probability;  in  my  opinion  he  cares  not 
about  it.  I  fee  another  opinion  of  your  pre¬ 
ceptor’s  which  he  has  more  egregioully  out¬ 
raged,  than  I  could  have  thought  the  fancy 
of  any  man  would  have  fuggefted.  But  is  it 
not  late,  and  time  to  adjourn  ? 

(  *  »  >  X  * 

PUPIL. 

Pray  fir,  if  you  can  fpare  the  time,  proceed 

now :  we  are  engaged  in  the  very  marrow 

of 
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of  converfation,  therefore  if  yon  poflibly  can 
indulge  me,  do  not  brake  off  as  yet. 

FOOT. 

Sympathy,  fir,  has  been  a  (talking  ’  horfe 
uncommonly  favourable  to  new  opinions; 
juft  as  if  the  power  of  fympathy  had  been 
fufpended,  undefined,  or  unknown  till  now; 
and  juft  as  if  it  had  been  an  ufelefs  quality  in 
the  animal  oeconOmy,  before  it  was  brought 
forward  td  aid  in  explanation  the  new  opi¬ 
nions  of  your  preceptor  and  Dr.  Darwin. 

PUPIL. 

**'*''•  1  '•*  r  !  I  l.  f..  . 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  your  fenti- 
ments  on  fympathy.  You  only  generally 
fpeaking  objedt  to  the  ufe  of  the  word  as 
exprefiing  a  correlponding  condition  of  one 
part  with  another  of  the  fame  perfon,  and 
that  it  was  preferably  exprefled  by  the  more 
general  term  of  “  correfponding  irritation;” 
fympathy  implying  a  mental  feeling  of  one 
individual  for  another,  and  not  a  corporeal 
feeling  of  one  material  part  of  an  individual 
for  another  on  the  fame. 

G  2  FOOT. 
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FOOT. 

You  are  fo  far  right ;  but  there  is  more 
yet  to  be  explained.  Thefe  two  phyfiolo- 
gifts  have  not  only  fubdituted  fympathy  for 
correfponding  irritation,  but  have  attributed 
to  fympathy  the  caufe  of  fymptoms  which 
neither  fympathy  nor  correfponding  irrita¬ 
tion  will  explain.  Of  this  error  in  your 
preceptor  I  have  formerly  fpoken ;  and  now 
I  will  fhew  you  a  mod  curious  obfervation 
upon  fympathy  by  Dr.  Darwin. 

PUPIL. 

i 

As  I  have  not  perufed  Zoonomia  with  an 
eye  of  criticifm,  I  of  courfe  cannot  guefs 
even  at  what  you  are  fo  obligingly  about  to 
inform  me. 

FOOT. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  fliould ;  for  who 
can  guefs  at  that  which  poffibility  never 
united  ?  Dr.  Darwin  in  reafoning  upon  the 
power  of  fympathy  fuppofes  that  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  hydrophobia  mod  fatal  to  a  perfon 
are  in  confequence  of  fympathy  with  the 
wounded  Ikin  inflidted  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog ;  that  a  perion  bitten  ever  fo  dighty,  if 
,,  that 


I 
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that  perfon  be  infefted  with  hydrophobia,  is 
fo  infected  in  confequence  of  fympathy  and 
not  of  abforption ;  that  particularly  the  af- 
feftion  of  the  throat  which  is  the  moft  im- 
portant  of  all  the  fymptoms,  as  it  deprives 
the  perfon  of  the  power  of  fwallowing  any 
fluid,  is  produced  by  fympathy  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  bite  on  the  Ikin. 

PUPIL. 

I  fubmit  myfelf  to  your  having  ftudied  this 
fubjedt,  to  your  having  colledted  cafes  upon 
it,  and  to  your  greater  intimacy  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it,  than  I  poffibly  can  be.  Pray  is 
not  the  bite  inflidled  by  the  mad  dog,  when 
it  does  infedt,  generally  infignificant  ? 

FOOT. 

Yes,  generally  fo. 

PUPIL. 

Does  it  not  moft  commonly  heal  up  fome 

time  before  the  fymptoms  of  hydrophobia 
appear  ? 

FOOT. 

Often  a  long  time  before,  and  always  fome 
time  before. 


PUPIL. 


/ 
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PUPIL. 

Is  not  the  fpace  of  time  between  the  bite 
and  appearance  of  fymptoms  feldom  lefs 
than  thirty,  and  frequently  forty,  fifty,  fixty, 

feventy,  and  yet  more  days  ?  . 

•  -  + 

FOOT. 

You  are  quite  correct. 

PUPIL. 

i 

Then  how  is  it  poffible  when  the  wound  is 
healed,  which  was  to  caufe  the  fympathy, 
when  the  time  is  indefinite  in  which  the 
fympathy  is  to  take  place,  when  the  whole 
of  the  fymptoms  of  hydrophobia  approach 
in  gradual  order,  how  is  it  poffible,  I  afk, 
to  attribute  any  one  of  them  to  fympathy  ? 
to  attribute  them  to  what?  to  a  fympathy 
with  a  wound  long  ago  inflicted  and  long 
ago  healed  ?  If  fympathy  has  been  the 
caufe  of  thofe  fymptoms,  every  perfon  who 
undergoes  the  fmall  pox  either  by  innocula- 
tion  or  breath  experiences  all  the  procefs  of 
fymptoms  from  fympathy.  The  fymptoms 
of  every  morbid  difeafe  to  which  the  animal 
ceconomy  is  expofed  are  produced  from  a 
fympathy  commencing  with  the  firft  convey¬ 
ance 
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ance  of  infe£tion  into  the  habit.  Is  this  not 
giving  a  wonderful  fcope  to  the  operation  of 

. 

fympathy,  almoft  amounting  to  an  univer- 
fality  ? 

FOOT. 

It  is  true.  There  is  nothing  now-a-days 
too  abfurd  to  be  believed;  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  this  opinion  will  have  its  advo¬ 
cates,  as  well  as  the  Doctor’s  retrograde 
project,  and  fhort  paffage  from  the  fiomach 
to  the  bladder.  In  fpite  of  what  the  eyes 
cannot  fee,  and  the  understanding  cannot 
approve,  the  amufement  of  the  various  lec->  • 
ture-rooms  will  be  thus  occupied.  But  if 
either  had  the  probability  or  the  promife  of 
of  any  plaufible  defideratum,  one  would  be 
zealous  in  cheriihing  the  inveftigation  from 
a  hope  of  fuccefs,  and  of  the  benefit  that 
would  refult  therefrom,  upon  the  fame  mo¬ 
tive  that  projectors  have  planned  the  cutting 
a  navigable  paffage  from  the  mediterranean 
into  the  red  fea,  or  the  little  canals  throueh- 

o 

out  Great  Britain ;  or  that  navigators  have 
aimed  at  exploring  a  paffage  of  iea  dividing 
the  extent  of  American  continent!!! 


I 


PUPIL. 
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PUPIL. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 


FOOT. 


Laugh  away,  laugh  on  heartily  either  at 
him  or  me;  I  find  when  your  preceptor  is 
not  the  obje£t  that  you  can  indulge  a  little 
pleafantry;  it  is  the  way  of  the  hawk  to  fly 
high,  to  foar  above  his  prey  in  order  to 
make  his  difcoveries;  he  never  defcends  until 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pounce  upon, 
the  quarry. 


PUPIL. 

Evoe,  Evoe,  Dr.  Darwin !  here  is  a  pre¬ 
mium  offered  to  you  by  the  London  ana- 
tomifts  if  you  point  out  the  fuppofed  lhort 
paflage  from  the  ftomach  to  the  bladder  in  a 
fhorter  fpace  of  time  than  the  Hudlbn’s  bay 
company  can  theirs ! ! ! 

FOOT. 

Sir,  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
Do£tor  and  your  preceptor:  your  preceptor 
did  not  believe  the  abfurdities  which  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  I  am  allured  he  did  not,  many  of 

them ; 
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them;  whereas  the  doctor  not  only  has 
peifuaded  himfelf  to  believe  Ins  own  ab- 
lurdities,  but  your  preceptor’s  alfo. 

PUPIL. 

Has  not  Dr.  Darwin  aifo  given  a  plan  to 

be  adopted  for  getting  male  or  female  child¬ 
ren  at  will  ? 


FOOT. 

He  has,  and  I  recolledt  many  more  plans 
and  opinions  which  1  do  not  think  myfelf 
competent  to  decide  upon;  nor  do  I  think 
that  there  is  fcarcely  more  than  one  man  in 
this  country  who  can. 

PUPIL. 

■ 

And  pray  who  is  he  ? 

FOOT. 

Dr. 

i  i  . 

PUPIL. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  You  make  me  laugh 
from  fympathy  !  You  have  thrown  me  into 
convulfions,  I  ihould  have  faid  fpafms!  I 
fee  fir,  you  adopt  the  favourite  adage,  you 

H  make 
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make  ridicule  the  teft  of  truth.  Now  that 
I  have  breathed  a  little,  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  your  opinion  of  the  nature  of  that 
affection  in  the  throat  which  deprives  a 
patient  of  the  power  of  fwallowing  in  con- 

fequence  of  hydrophobia. 

/ 

FOOT. 

Sir,  it  is  much  eafier  to  fay  what  a  thing 
is  not,  than  to  know  what  it  is.  If  you  read 
both  antient  and  modern  authors,  you  will 
find  that  they  widely  differ  in  afligning 
caufes.  One  of  the  moft  prominent  features 
of  the  human  mind  is  that  flrong  propenfity 
for  finding  out  caufes;  and  as  it  is  moft 
commonly  an  arduous  ftretch  of  the  mental 
power,  the  very  exercife  of  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed  to  be  a  mark  of  inquifitive  induftry  in 
the  mind  which  is  voluntarily  thus  engaged. 
But  from  the  limited  nature  of  human  un¬ 
demanding  and  from  an  ignorance  in  firft 
caufes,  we  are  found  to  be  frequently  arro¬ 
gant  and  difappointed  in  our  attempts  on 
reafoning  from  caufe  to  effect.  The  Creator 
alone  has  the  power  over  caufes;  the  Creator 
directs  the  effe£t  by  the  caufe,  and  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  trace  the  caufe  through  the  effect. 

Thus- 


* 
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Thus  in  proportion  to  the  judgement  of  fpe- 
culative  phyfioiogifts,  you  conftantly  fee  va¬ 
riations  of  opinion,  and  every  one’s  theory 
more  or  lefs  plaufible  in  an  exa6t  degree 
with  his  ftrength  of  mental  endowment. 

(  <  i  # 

PUPIL. 

You  have  made  a  very  modefl  apology  for 
the  theory  you  are  about  to  difplay  upon 
this  queftion ;  pray  proceed,  as  I  promife 
myfelf  an  exquifite  repall. 

FOOT. 

Certainly  I  ought  not  to  hefitate.  If  my 

native  modefty  had  forbad  me  to  impart, 

and  hardly  had  permitted  me  to  rilk  opinion 

of  this  fort,  the  example  of  others  would 

have  corrected  my  firft  nature.  Have  you 

not  feen  perfons  in  the  height  of  paffion 

whofe  whole  frame  has  been  agitated,  whofe 

limbs  have  trembled,  whofe  eyes  have  looked 

furious,  large,  and  glaiTy,  whofe  faces  have 

been  diftrafted,  whofe  mouths  have  foamed, 

whofe  tones  and  utterance  have  been  altered, 

inarticulate,  and  hufky,  and  whofe  powers 

of  deglutition  have  been  for  a  while  fuf- 
? 


Hz 


PUPIL. 


PUPIL. 


Frequently. 

FOOT. 

Now  when  a  perfon  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  paflion  excited  by  any  natural  caufe 
adequate  to  produce  fuch  effects,  thefe  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  provoked 
them  fupports  them,  and  no  longer.  The 
paflion  as  it  is  called  being  over,  the  figns 
of  it  gradually  decline,  and  in  proceis  of 
time  the  violent  dominion  of  paflion  ufurped 
over  reafon  will  be  at  an  end.  Now  fir,  I 
confider  the  paflion  of  hydrophobia  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  fuch  a  paifion  as  this  common  paflion 
.  which  I  have  defcribcd.  1  confider  every 
fymptom  of  hydrophobia  to  be  diredtly 
fimilar  to  that  produced  from  a  natural 
caufe.  There  is  firft  of  all  a  change  in  the 
temper,  a  defire  for  folitude,  a  quarrelfome 
difpofition  towards  the  moft  intimate  and 
valuable  friends,  and  at  length,  the  whole 
frame  is  agitated,  the  limbs  tremble,  the  eyes 
look  furious,  large,  and  glafly,  the  face  is 
diffracted,  the  mouth  foams,  the  tones  and 
utterance  are  altered,  inarticulate,  and  huf- 
ky,  and  the  power  of  deglutition  is  totally 
fufpended.  pupil, 
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PUPIL. 

So  far  you  have  made  out  a  very  ftrong 
and  a  very  obvious  analogy ;  and  you  appear 
to  be*  hitherto  corredt  in  your  ftatement ;  but 
there  remains  much  more  to  be  explained 
before  you  will  obtain  converts  to  your 
opinion. 

.  '  )  '  * 

FOOT. 

Probably  you  are  right ;  we  are  all  too  apt 
to  be  blind  to  our  own  errors,  and  we  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  thofe  who  have  the  wifdom, 
the  candour,  and  the  courage  alfo,  to  point 
them  out. 

‘  '  i  •  ,  .  a  j 

PUPIL. 

There  is  a  moft  material  diftindtion  in  the 
cataftrophe  of  a  perfon  in  a  fit  of  paflion  and 
a  perfon  in  an  hydrophobia,  and  I  am  afraid 
your  critics  will  not  permit  it  to  efcape. 
Moft  of  thofe  who  undergo  fits  of  paflion 
recover  from  them,  all  thofe  who  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  hydrophobia  die  of  it.  If  you 
explain  this  objection  to  my  fatisfadtion,  I 
(halt  not  hefitate  to  give  my  afient  to  your 
analogy. 


r 


FOOT. 
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FOOT. 

V 

This  is  not  fo  difficult  a  talk  as  you  may 
imagine;  and  I  am  rather  furprifed  that  you 
did  not  difcover  my  intention  before,  as  you 
know  I  laid  particular  ftrefs  upon  the  power 
of  paffion  excited  from  any  natural  caufe, 
that  the  effect  could  not  fupport  itfelf  beyond 
a  limited  duration;  whereas,  when  the  hy¬ 
drophobic  paffion  is  excited,  it  is  produced 
by  the  abforption  of  a  morbid  virus;  in  this 
inftance  the  caufe  is  not  difcontinued,  and 
therefore  the  fymptoms  cannot  fubfide,  con- 
fequently  no  perfon  thus  afflifted  can  have 
the  lead:  chance  or  hope  of  recovery.  In  the 
firft  inftance,  the  paffion  is  roufed  by  fome 
mental  provocation;  in  the  fecond,  by  the 
aftion  of  a  morbid  poifon  infmuated  into  the 
habit;  the  one  may  and  does  abate,  the  other 
cannot;  the  one  is  provoked  by  an  external 
caufe  which  may  ceafe,  the  other  by  an  in¬ 
ternal  caufe  which  never  can. 

PUPIL. 

I  fuppofe  you  only  mean  that  this  fhoukj. 
be  received  as  a  conceit,  as  fomething  offered 
by  you  as  approaching  nearer  the  truth  than 
what  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Darwin  ;  and  ]ook- 

‘  v  ing 
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ing  at  it  as  I  do  in  that  view,  I  am  irrefif- 
tibly  impelled  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
more  analogous,  more  compleat,  and  more 
ingenious,  than  any  caufe  I  have  hitherto 
heard  affigned.  Apropos !  Is  it  not  aflerted 
that  my  preceptor  was  the  firft  who  practifed 
the  method  of  excifion  of  the  part  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog?  but  upon  recollection  I  take 
upon  me  to  avow  that  it  is  fo  alTerted,  and  I 
think  it  very  ftrange,  as  I  find  that  you  was 
induced  to  publilh  your  Effay  on  the  Bite  of 
a  mad  Dog  purely  becaufe  of  the  inadequacy 
of  any  other  method,  and  becaufe  my  pre¬ 
ceptor  had  not  adopted  excifion  of  the  bitten 
part,  but  had  applied  cauftic,  and  depended 
upon  that. 

FOOT. 

I  did  not  expect  this  open  confeffion  from 
you,  it  is  a  voluntary  tribute  to  juftice.  I  fee 
you  refer  to  what  is  faid  by  Home  in  his  life 
of  your  preceptor.  It  is  very  true,  that  I 
was  induced  to  publilh  my  eifay  on  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  and  to  collect  and  bring  for¬ 
ward  more  cafes  in  the  plan  I  afterwards 
publilhed,  than  ever  were  collected  and  well 
authenticated  by  any  predeceflor.  In  that 

very 
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very  efTay  I  prove  by  John  Hunter’s  letters 
to  Dr.  Johnfon  that  he  was  perfedtly  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  method  by  excifion;  that  his 
own  words  are  “  we  feem  to  be  as  much  ,  at 
“  a  lofs  how  to  treat  it  as  they  were  a  thou- 
“  fand  years  ago.”  Now  this  letter  was 
written  in  confequence  of  his  having  treated 
two  cafes  the  mod  favourable  for  excifion, 
not  by  excifion,  but  by  cauftic;  both  of 
which  cafes  failed,  as  both  the  patients  died 
of  hydrophobia. 

»  *  ,  *  *  ^  A  7-'  l 

*  ■*  •** 

puriL. 

i  >  •  •  -  -  • 

I  am  aftonifhed  that  Home  fhould  have 

•  • 

advanced  as  a  matter  of  belief  with  him 
what  could  be  fo  eafily  and  fo  openly  re¬ 
futed;  but  I  am  more  aftoniihed  that  he 
would  have  hazarded  a  revival  of  that  which 
only  can  tend  to  leffen  the  reputation  of  his 
brother-in-law,  his  own  veracity,  and  that 
juft  confidence  which  we  lhould  be  otherwife 
difpofed  to  give  him  upon  other  points 
which  could  not  poffibly  be  fo  eafily  refuted. 
This  appears  to  me  I  muft  own  to  be  a  moll 
defperate  a6f. 


FOOT. 
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FOOT. 

Not  more  fo  than  many  more.  They  who 
grafp  at  all  things  hold  nothing  faft.  Why 
fliould  you  be  aftonilhed  at  the  combination 
of  thofe  who  hope  to  appear  pre-eminent 
alone,  and  who  without  borrowinp-  from 
others  would  not  be  found  to  poffefs  of  them- 
felves  one  fmgle  quality  of  excellence  ?  It  is 
furely  time  to  adjourn.  But  I  (hall  not  dif- 
mifs  you  without  leaving  upon  your  mind 
a  due  impreflion  of  what  we  have  been 
debating. 

pupil. 

I  (hall  mo  ft  readily  give  you  all  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  yield  to  your  inclination. 

FOOT. 

i  o  nx  tnofe  conceited  opinions  of  your 
preceptor,  thofe  doubtful  experiments  and 
tnoic  immoral  precepts,  to  bring  his  admirers 
into  a  fair  difcuffion  of  them,  to  hold  them 
to  it  without  fubterfuge,  to  hinder  them 
from  ftarting  at  their  approach,  from  di- 
grefiing  inftead  of  clofely  arguing,  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  talk ;  and  can  be  only  attempted  by 
thus  publicly  challenging  them  to  it.  They 

I  poffibly 
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poffibly  may  be  more  aftiamed  to  (brink 
from  a  fair  defence  of  their  preceptor  when 
the  public  eye  is  upon  them ;  and  may 
confine  themfelves  more  clofely  to  matter 
of  faft,  when  they  know  that  they  are 
watched. 

-  PUPIL. 

That  will  be  coming  at  once  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  reputation  of  my  preceptor 
will  be  more  advanced  by  his  opinions  (land¬ 
ing  the  tell  of  inveiligation,  than  by  their 
faying  that  he  has  a  reputation,  and  avoiding 
all  argument  in  fupport  of  it. 

FOOT. 

You  will  be  plcafed  to  tell  them  fo. 

✓  s 

PUPIL. 

I  certainly  {hall,  it  is  but  fair,  and  they 
are  forced  to  comply  with  it,  or  to  hold  their 
tongues. 

O 

FOOT. 

Your  preceptor’s  admirers  may  be  ftrictly 
compared  to  darting  horfes;  they  affe6t  to 
fhow  the  greateft  lpirit  when  they  fee  an 

object  they  dare  not  face;  they  ftart,  they 

prance, 
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prance,  they  lay  hold  of  the  bit,  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  throw  their  riders,  and  all  the 
while  when  their  nofes  arc  attempted  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  frighting  object,  their 
hearts  palpitate,  their  realon  forfakes  them, 
fear  poffefles  them,  they  turn  their  contrary 
faces  about,  and  ftart  again, 

PUPIL. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  where  there  is 
power  there  is  eafe.  Thefc  convulfive  irre¬ 
gularities  denote  feeblencfs.  To  corredi  with 
temper  or  to  defpife  with  eafe,  to  anfwer 
direct  or  to  be  filent  without  muttering, 
will  be  ever  the  conduct  of  thole  who  feel 
their  own  fuperiority,  either  by  natural  or 
cultivated  talent. 

FOOT. 

r-  "  *  :  . 

Well  then  fir,  I  {hall  confider  you  as  their 
delegate.  Your  conciliatory  manners  war¬ 
rant  you  to  be  a  proper  perfon  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  When  they  are  aiTembled  at  the 
Lyceum  to  prove  the  poflibility  of  their 
preceptor’s  opinions,  for  even  that  may  be 
difficult,  tell  them  how  incumbent  it  is  upon 
them  to  anfwer  the  following  queftions.  I 

I  2  may 
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may  afterwards  perhaps  fend  them  in  fome 
more,  but  let  thefe  fuffice  for  the  prefent, 
and  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  take  them 
with  you. 

\  •  '  '  c  *  J  - 

1.  Is  the  difcharge  in  a  Gonorrhoea,  Pus? 

2.  Is  the  fpecific  extent  of  virus  confined 
to  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  or 

two  inches  at  moft,  within  the  Urethra  ? 

\ 

a 

f 

3.  Is  fympathy  the  caufe  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Urethra  ?  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ? 

of  a  fwelled  tefticle?  of  a  bubo?  of 

•  _ 

Phymofis  and  of  Paraphymofis  ?  of 
c horde  ? 

4.  Is  his  cure  of  Gonorrhoea  that  which 
has  improved  modern  practice?  wdio 
follows  his  method?  are  his  bread  pills, 
or  is  his  injection  of  folution  of  fub-, 
limate  the  moft  preferable  example  of  a 
remedy  ? 

*  *  i  >  | 

5.  Need  there  be  any  remedy  for  that 
which  cures  itfelf  ? 

6,  When 
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6.  When  Gonorrhoea  cures  itfelf,  mi»ht 

I  7 

he  not  have  fpared  two  of  his  chapters 
at  leaft,  the  one  which  treats  on  the 
cure  of  Gonorrhoea,  and  the  other  for 
the  treatment  of  the  conftitution  in  the 
cure  of  Gonorrhoea  ? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  electricity,  and 
of  cicuta  for  the  cure  of  chorde  ? 

8.  Is  the  mufcular  power  of  the  bladder 
encreafed,  that  is,  mended  by  its  being 
difeafed  ? 

'  '  ,  » 

9.  Is  not  the  application  of  cauftic  to 

ftricfures  in  the  Urethra  a  very  good 
thing  ?  and  is  not  the  following  paffage 
from  the  book  of  your  preceptor  a  very 
good  thing  alfo  ?  “  This  method  may 

“  be  employed  both  in  cafes  where  a 
“  bougie  will  pafs  and  where  it  will 
“  not.”  does  not  this  lhew  that  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  ? 

o.  How  many  cafes  of  fpafm  have  you 
feen  in  the  Urethra,  independent  of  po- 
fitive  obftruftion  ? 

n.  What 
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11.  What  think  you  of  his  chapter  on  Im- 

*  • 

potence  ?  is  not  the  following  paffage 
in  it  a  very  honeft  thing?  44  This  com- 
“  plaint  is  by  many  laid  to  the  charge 
44  of  Onanifm  at  an  early  age,  I  think  I 
44  may  affirm  that  this  a£t  in  itfelf  does 
44  lefs  harm  to  the  confutation  in  ge- 
44  neral,  than  the  natural.” 

\ 

1 2.  Is  not  the  following  paffage  a  very  honeft 
thing  ?  44  I  could  even  allow  a  man  who 
44  has  a  Gonorrhoea  to  have  connection 
44  with  a  found  woman,  if  he  took  care 
46  to  clear  all  the  parts  of  any  matter, 
44  by  iirft  fvringing  the  Urethra,  making 
44  water,  and  wafhing  the  Gians.” 

13.  Do  you  fay  with  him,  that  Phymofis 
and  Paraphymofis  never  happen  in  con- 
fequehce  of  Gonorrhoea  only  r 

*  .■'CL  L«  J.  i  ]  ,  )  ii  >J  ’  >  ■  j>  i.  // 

14.  Will  you  prefume  to  cure  a  Chancre  by 
cauftic  alone,  and  will  cauftic  alone  re¬ 
duce  a  Chancre  to  the  ftate  of  a  common 
fore  or  wound  ? 

‘ISiUQIJb  QX  DfQh  JQ  3: 
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1 5.  If  he  has  diiTolved  every  Bubo  but  three, 
which  he  found  within  his  pradtice  fince 
the  year  1761,  if  he  has  faid  fo,  and  if 
he  has  fhewn  you  how  he  did  it,  cannot 
you  do  the  fame  ? 

16.  Has  he  not  admitted  in  page  14,  and 
fubfequent  pages,  “  the  poifon  being  the 
“  fame  in  Gonorrhoea  and  Chancre,” 
and  yet  has  he  explained  to  you  how  it 
happened  that  a  perfon  might  have  a 
Gonorrhoea  without  its  producing  on 
himfelf  a  Chancre,  and  a  Chancre 
without  its  producing  on  himfelf  more 
Chancres  or  Gonorrhoea? 

17.  Did  not  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  Venereal  poifon  being  harmlefs  to 
the  perfon  who  fecrets  it,  induce  him 
to  try  thofe  experiments  upon  the  fame 
perfon  which  he  ihould  have  tried  upon 
another  ?  and  wras  he  not  from  this 
error  induced  to  deny  the  nature  cf  that 
infection  which  cafes  are  conllantly 
proving,  namely,  that  the  poifon  can 
be  imparted  from  one  perfon  to  another 
by  ulcerous  matter  as  well  as  by  the  fluid 

v  •  from 
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from  Gonorrhoea  or  Chancre,  by  a  tranf- 
planted  tooth,  by  fucking,  and  by  all 
the  fecreted  fluids  of  a  perfon  infedled  ? 


18.  Do  you  believe  that  he  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  lafted  three  years  :  is  there 
one  living  witnefs  to  juftify  the  fact, 
and  what  do  we  derive  from  it  ? 

59.  Has  not  Home  faid  in  his  Life  of  John 
Hunter  that  he  believed  that  he  was  one 
of  the  firft  who  taught  that  “  cutting 
out  the  part  was  the  only  mode  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  Hydrophobia,”  and  where 
are  the  practical  inftances  ? 


20.  Is  it  likely  that  he  knew  of  the  certainty 
of  the  effebt  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
being  prevented  by  the  exciflon  of  the 
bitten  part,  when  he  treated  two  cafes 
which  proved  fatal  by  cauftic,  inftead  of 
exciflon  ?  when  as  it  is  confeffed  from 
his  own  words  “  every  other  known 

j 

66  method  was  tried”  in  thofe  two  cafes? 
when  he  confefies  that  64  we  appear  to 
64  be  as  ignorant  as  they  were  a  thoufand 
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years  ago?”  and  when  he  has  not 
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tven  hinted  at  one  fyllable  about  the 
jtnode  of  excifion  of  the  bitten  part? 
Now  is  it  likely  or  is  it  not,  that  my 
Effay  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog  firft 
brought  your  preceptor  to  his  reafon 
Upon  thefe  fatal  cafes  ? 

■  f  J  *  •  \ 
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DIALOGUE  THE  THIRD, 


PUPIL. 

O  U  told  me  fir,  that  my  conver- 
fation  was  acceptable,  and  you  have  gene- 
roufly  fuppofed  me  defirous  after  knowledge ; 
you  will  I  truft  agree  with  me  that  know¬ 
ledge  belongs  to  no  particular  parties,  and 
that  parties  are  generally  formed  among 
men  only  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  in- 
terefted  defigns,  and  to  which  a  fhew  of 
knowledge  is  rendered  an  affifting  and  a  ne- 
ceflary  agent. 

'  FOOT. 

You  open  fo  frankly,  that  I  almoft  fear  to 
encounter  you*  Your  breathing  time  has 

given 
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given  you  confidence,  and  made  your  mind 
more  firm.  I  like  it.  Hefitation  may  be  a 
delicate  feature  in  an  innocent  mind,  and  it 
may  be  a  monftrous  mark  in  an  hypocritical 
one  alfo ;  but  franknefs  will  bare  examination 
all  around,  and  will  voluntarily  expofe  itfelf 
and  turn  itfelf  about,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  more  clofely  and  more  thoroughly  exa¬ 
mined. 


PUPIL. 

I  have  been  reading  your  life  of  my  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  I  have  read  all  the  criticifms 
upon  it.  I  have  read  his  life  by  Home  alfo. 

FOOT. 

You  might  have  faid  Home’s  life,  for  it 
will  ferve  for  either. 

i 

PUPIL. 

That  is  true.  He  feems  uncommonly  fhy 
of  you,  although  he  has  endeavoured  at  fol¬ 
lowing  your  order,  and  given  a  different 
conftru6tion  to  your  facts.  It  appears. to 
me  clearly,  that  he  has  brought  forward  and 
dwelt  upon  facts  which  he  would  not  have 
dreamt  of,  but  in  confequence  of  your  having 

K  2  pointed 
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pointed  them  out  before;  and  has  aimed  at 
giving  them  another  inclination  for  the  pur-* 
pofe  of  repelling  what  you  have  advanced  ; 
filently  and  cunningly  conveying  the  anti¬ 
dote  without  noticing  the  poilon,  exhibiting 
the  remedy  without  announcing  the  difeafe, 
wilhing  not  to  be  feen  anfwering  you  left 
a  reference  ihould  incline  the  ballance  of 
argument  againft  him,  opening  one  eye  of 
his  readers  and  {hutting  up  the  other. 

*  FOOT. 

Oh!  he  is  moft  fincerely  welcome;  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  a  valet-de-chambre 
the  wardrobe  of  his  deceafed  mafter;  or 
would  it  be  juft  to  fay,  that  if  he  wore  his 
matter’s  cloaths,'  he  did  not  come  honeftly 
by  them.  Home  is  welcome  to  appear  in 
any  part  of  his  brother-in-law’s  drels,  pro¬ 
vided  he  gave  a  juft  account  when  he  did 
undertake  to  do  it,  how  the  brother-in-law 
himfelf  came  by  it.  If  your  preceptor  had 
been  the  original  author  of  the  practice  of 
cutting  out  the  part  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  I 
certainly  Ihould  have  had  no  objection  to 
any  reputation  which  might  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  defending  as  an  heir-loom  in 
perpetuity  to  his  lucccffors.  pupil, 

i 
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PUPIL. 

# 

I  believe  verily  that  you  would  not,  if  that 
had  been  the  cafe.  Then  fuppofe  we  read 
over  your  life  of  my  preceptor  together;  I 
retain,  I  flatter  myfelf,  enough  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  offered  to  it,  and 
enough  of  the  contradi£lions  which  have 
been  urged  againft  it,  to  qualify  me  for 
meeting  the  principal  arguments  as  they 
come  in  review  before  us. 


FOOT. 

With  all  my  heart ;  although  it  might  be 
fuppofed  that  one  does  not  very  much  like  to 
have  thofe  damned  good-natured  fellows,  as 
Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  calls  ,them,  too  often 
brought  into  our  company. 


PUPIL. 

That  appears  a  very  indifferent  matter  to 
you.  The  more  they  attempt  to  grind  you, 
the  lharper  you  are.  In  the  firft  place,  I 
like  your  introdu&ion ;  it  contains  the  whole 
property  of  a  biographer. 


FOOT. 

I  thank  you  fir,  proceed. 


PUPIL. 


\ 
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PUPIL. 

✓ 

Your  defcription  of  the  contefts  between 
the  Hunters  and  the  Monroes,  between  the 
Hunters  and  Pott,  and  between  the  Hunters 
and  Baron  Haller  that  would  have  been,  if 
Haller  had  not  confcioufly  felt  himfelf  above 
it,  has  been  varioufly  criticifed ;  by  fo me  we 
are  told  that  the  fubject  was  generally 
known,  that  it  had  already  occupied  too 
much  of  the  attention,  and  that  it  was  too 
remote  for  revival ;  as  if  thefe  were  reafons 
why  it  fhould  not  have  been  put  into  the 
life,  as  if  that  which  had  been  a  caufe  of 
public  appeal,  and  which  had  excited  a  con¬ 
tention  for  years  in  a  public  print,  the 
Critical  Review,  fhould  not  have  had  a 
corner  in  the  life  of  one  of  its  molt  important 
agents. 

FOOT. 

You  are  right;  but  fuch  is  the  cold  in¬ 
difference  in  which  pure  knowledge  is  held, 
that  you  find,  when  the  contending  paffions 
have  fubfided,  and  the  principal  a£tors  have 
withdrawn  from  the  fcene,  that  the  fubject  of 
difpute  being  only  their  fecond  obje£t,  and 
their  own  intcrcft  being  the  firft,  the  one  may 

fleep. 


\ 


t 
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fleep,  when  the  other  is  anfwered :  befides, 
one  may  be  canted  over  with  the  plaufibie 
fentiment  of  many  honourable  contentions 
having  terminated  by  the  reconciliation  of 
parties,  and  that  therefore  it  is  invidious  in 
any  man  to  attempt  to  revive  them. 

PUPIL. 

I  feel  the  force  of  your  obfervation ;  and  I 
fuppofe,  that  will  be  the  plea  which  will  be 
given  by  the  Critical  Reviewers  for  having 
been  filent  altogether  upon  your  life  of  John 
Hunter,  for  not  having  even  noticed  it. 

•  *  '  •  k  i .  *  ]  #  1  \  * 

FOOT. 

s'1  •  *  *  '  '  k  '  '  •  '  ?  -  *  »  .4  J  k  J,  t 

The  Critical  Reviewers  might  or  might 

o  o 

not  fuppofe  that  I  meant  an  attack  upon 
them,  when  I  laid  the  Hunters  hired  theii* 
Review  as  a  vehicle  of  their  complaints,  and 
retained  it’s  editor  by  a  bribe;  but  that  was 
no  fault  of  mine,  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
hiftory  of  your  preceptor,  unlefs  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  a  falfehood  by  referring  my  readers 
to  the  Critical  Review,  and  by  their  finding 
nothing  in  it  to  prove  the  queftion  ;  but  if 
what  I  faid  in  the  life  be  true,  if  they  have 
thus  embarked  in  this  defperate  and  mer¬ 
cenary 
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cenary  project,  the  fault  is  with  thofe  who 
pretending  to  be  independent,  and  to  impart 
purely  the  knowledge  of  others  and  their 
own  obfervations  upon  it,  are  detected  in 
venally  diffeminating  diflfentions  and  propa¬ 
gating  falfe  opinions,  with  thofe  who  have 
put  themfelves  in  the  way  of  being  expofed, 
when  the  truth  of  the  cafe  accidentally 
comes  out,  and  is  again  accidentally  revived 
to  the  public  eye. 

PUPIL* 

Befides  fir,  I  prefume  that  the  prefent 
authors  of  that  Review  were  not  the  authors 
during  the  contefts,  thofe  being  thirty  years 
ago;  and  that  therefore  the  prefent  could 
not  confider  themfelves  in  any  manner  prin¬ 
cipals  in  tranfaclions  too  remote  for  their 
time;  at  lead  it  would  have  been  politic  in 
the  prefent,  and  it  would  have  fhewn  that 
they  were,  what  Reviewers  ought  ever  to 
have  been,  mailers  of  the  paflions,  if  they 
had  not  given  fuch  ftrong  caufe  for  fulpedt- 
ing  that  they  mingled  their  feelings  with 
thofe  of  their  predeceffors :  furely  fir,  you 
cannot  fuppofe  that  they  are  at  this  prefent 
time,  the  fame  fet  of  people? 


FOOT. 


I 
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FOOT. 

Not  the  individual  fet,  but  the  fame 
race;  not  individually  the  fame  mind  in 
the  fame  body,  the  fame  lodging  in  the  fame 
houfe,  the  fame  coat  upon  the  fame  back, 
fate  and  fafhion  have  rendered  that  im- 
polfible;  but  they  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
the  former,  impelled  and  continued  on  by 
the  fame  neceflities,  they  receive  the  fame 
pay,  feed  on  fimilar  food,  lie  in  fimilar 
chambers,  are  endowed  with  fimilar  talents, 
partake  of  fimilar  educations,  trained  up  to 
fimilar  pradtices,  pofiefs  fimilar  counte¬ 
nances,  and  unbluiliingly  hold  out  fimilar 
palms  of  corruption. 

PUPIL. 

Then  you  think  that  they  looked  out  for 
a  bribe  from  you  to  defend  their  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  not  having  received  one,  they  buf¬ 
fered  it  to  take  its  chance. 

FOOT. 

to  ’  *  *}  *  t  ■  .  I 

Mark  me  fir,  I  do  not  think  for  them,  or 
care  about  them.  The  authors  of  Triftram 

I 

Shandy  and  of  the  Crazy  Tales  have  ex¬ 
changed  with  them  a  few  leffons  in  their 

I, 
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own  way ;  they  knew  very  well  how  to  adapt 
themfelves  to  every  condition;  they  afcer- 
tained  with  much  more  nicety  than  I  can, 
the  exact  depravity  of  the  human  heart ;  I 
would  rather  refer  you  for  their  characters  to 
them,  than  take  up  our  prefent  time  farther 
about  them;  they  are  juft  worth  our  notice, 
and  that  is  all ;  in  fpite  of  us  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  incorrigibly  the  fame  to  the  end  of 
time;  the  loweft  among  men,  drudging  on 
from  neceffity.  Have  you  not  lately  feen  in 
your  way  to  Greenwich  affes  with  fand-bags 
upon  their  backs  ? 

*  & 

PUPIL. 

I  have. 

FOOT. 

And  fo  did  I  thirty  years  ago.  Now  thefe 
which  you  lately  faw  probably  were  not  the 
fame  individual  affes  which  I  then  faw,  or 
which  might  have  been  then  feen  by  Sterne,, 
or  by  Hall,  or  by  any  other  paflfenger  from 
London  to  Greenwich,  that  was  their  co¬ 
temporary;  but  ftill  affes  are  deftined  to 
carry  the  bags  of  band  from  Greenwich  to 
London. 


PUPXJU 
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PUPIL. 

How  long  do  you  reckon  an  afs  might 
live  ? 

r  |  ♦  '  -v  • 

FOOT. 

Afk  that  of  a  Review er. 

PUPIL*. 

The  feries  of  your  life  of  my  preceptor 
has  been  faid  to  be  a  libel  upon  him,  as  at¬ 
tacking  his  education,  his  candour,  his  ve¬ 
racity,  his  honour,  his  chirurgical  talents, 

and  his  general  deportment. 

» 

% 

FOOT. 

I  never  expedted  to  write  the  life  of  John 
Hunter  without  being  flung  by  hornets;  I 
was  prepared  for  that  in  my  own  mind  before 
I  began ;  I  did  it  with  open  eyes  and  mental 
convidlion;  but  the  only  queftion  is,  whe¬ 
ther  what  I  have  advanced  be  true  or  not  j* 

PUPIL. 

That  they  muft  juftify  before  they  can 
obtain  credit  for  their  aflertions,  or  condemn 
yours.  They  muft  alter  the  effedl  of  ydur 
fadts  and  eftablifh  their  own,  before  they 

L  2 


can 
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/  t 

can  give  another  colour  to  his  life:  this  is 
natural. 


FOOT. 

And  that  they  never  can  do;  I  will  go 
farther,  they  dare  not  contend  with  me  for 
the  truth  article  by  article.  Whenever  I 
have  afked,  what  advances  your  preceptor 
has  made  in  furgery,  or  in  anatomical  dif- 
coveries,  of  any  value,  1  have  never  found 
one  of  them  capable  of  fixing  and  dwelling 
upon  any  thing.  I  now  afk  you  fir,  whether 
you  can  do  better  for  him  ?  What  did  the 
doctrine  of  abforbents  derive  from  him?  I 
do  not  mean  what  he  fays  it:  derived  from 
him,  but  what  by  comparing  the  advances 
of  others  with  his,  what  did  it  derive  ? 

PUPIL. 

I  am  not  of  myfelf  prepared  to  anfwer 
that;  but  if  he  cannot  be  defended  there,  I 
know  not  where  he  can. 

FOOT. 

I  am  forry  I  put  the  queftion  to  you.  We 
are  told  by  the  brother-in-law,  in  his  life  of 
him,  that  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  covar 

moner 
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moner  at  St.  Mary  Hall  Oxford,  and  we 
find  him  the  next  year  at  St.  George’s  Hof- 
pital;  now  it  would  not  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  have  found  out  that  he  had  not  ftaid 
long  at  an  Univerfity,  if  we  had  not  found 
out  where  he  was  the  next  year. 

V  '  •  « 

PUPIL. 

That  I  believe  might  as  well  have  been 
left  alone;  and  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
him  during  his  ledturing,  and  from  what  I 
have  feen  under  his  own  hand,  I  Ihould  have 
been  better  pleafed  if  that  had  not  been 
noted,  becaufe  it  naturally  raifes  the  curi- 
ofity  to  enquire  into  the  effedt  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  exalted  every  man  of  genius 

whofe  good  fortune  it  was  to  partake  of  it. 

\  • 

FOOT. 

Sir,  I  fuppofe  at  the  moft  he  might  have 
made  an  excurfion  one  fummer  day  to  St. 
Mary  Hall,  and  if  he  ftaid  long  enough  there 
to  hang  his  hat  upon  a  peg,  I  dare  fay  it 
was  for  a  time  no  longer  than  the  hat  might 
have  remained  without  needing  to  be  brufhed 

afrefh.  Now  fir,  I  call  upon  you,  who 

\  * 

were  more  converfant  with  him  than  I,  to 

<  t  r  7 

fay 
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fay  whether  you  did  not  find  yourfclf  much 
more  mortified  than  he  was  from  the  embar- 
raffinents  he  conftantly  experienced  through 

a  barren  education?  Sir,  this  I  mean  to 

* 

aflert,  that  an  illiterate  man  never  feels  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  deficiency. 

PUPIL. 

What  fignifies  our  dwelling  upon  that 
which  no  one  can  enquire  into  without  being 
convinced  ?  1  beg  you  would  put  afide  that 

parcel  of  his  manufcripts  which  I  fee  you 
are  preparing  to  lay  before  me,  to  do  what  ? 
to  convince  me  of  what  I  confefs. 

FOOT. 

Then  let  them  hold  their  tongues  about 
education.  I  will  fo  far  comply  with  you  as 
to  keep  the  manufcripts  for  another  provo¬ 
cation;  but  whilft  the  witnefs  is  living,  you 
lliall  have  the  following  anecdote,  left  it  be 
contradidled  when  what  he  told  me  cannot 
be  maintained.  This  will  not  keep  like  a 
manufcript,  it  being  fubjeft  to  the  fleeting 
breath  of  life.  A  phyfician  wrote  to  your 
preceptor  to  appoint  a  time  for  confulting 

with 
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with  him  about  a  cafe ;  your  preceptor  re¬ 
turned  a  witten  anfwer  beginning  thus — 

PUPIL. 

I  intreat  you  fir,  to  change  the  fubje£L 
Let  us  proceed  with  our  perufal  of  his  life, 
at  the  fame  time  I  am  free  to  admit  you  have 
been  altogether  forced  upon  this. 

FOOT. 

I  yield  to  your  interference.— In  the  life 
written  by  the  brother-in-law  his  excel¬ 
lences  in  furgery  are  enumerated ;  they  con- 
fid  in  a  daring  extirpation  of  tumours;  in 
the  operation  of  the  popliteal  aneurifm  ;  and 
in  cutting  out  the  part  for  the  prevention  of 
hydrophobia. 

—  V 

,  PUPIL* 

The  latter  you  have  anfwered  already  tof 
my  fulled  fatisfacdion.  The  merit  given  him 
does  not  belong  to  him,  it  belongs  to  you, 
and  it  was  defaming  his  name  to  attribute 
that  to  him  which  was  not  his  own  ;  it  was 
in  a  great  degree  confirming  what  you  have 
perfided  in,  that  he  was  fo  barren  of  himfelf 
as  to  be  condantly  cultivating  a  reputation 

by 


S 
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\  \ 

(  So  ) 

by  what  he  Hole  from  the  ftock  of  others. 
But  you  muft  allow  that  the  tumours  he  dif¬ 
fered,  as  ftated  by  the  brother-in-law,  were 

* 

great  adlions,  or  rather  great  appropriations 
of  found  judgement  and  operating  power. 

FOOT. 

The  operation  was  a  daring  one,  and  not 
aided  by  judgement.  It  was  his  contempt 
of  judgement  that  made  him  operate;  his 
brother-in-law  has  not  told  you  the  true 
event  of  this  cafe.  If  you  read  this  letter,  it 
will  ihew  it  you.  You  may  read  it  aloud.' 
Thefe  men  are  not  to  be  anfwered  by  the 

bare  aiTertions  of  any  man  of  honour. 

«'  - 

PUPIL. 

This  letter  I  .fee  came  by  the  Penny  Poll. 

46  Sir, 

4  In  page  31  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  Life  by  Mr. 
Home  it  fays  44  he  differed  out  a  tumour  of 
44  the  neck,  which  one  of  the  belt  operating 
44  furgeons  in  this  country  had  declared, 
44  rather  too  ftrongly,  that  no  one  but  a  fool 
44  or  a  madman  would  attempt,  and  the  pa- 
44  tient  got  perfectly  well”  The  fa£t  is,  that 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pott  and  many  other  eminent  furgeons 
in  London  and  on  the  Continent  perfuaded 
Mr.  Pocock  not  to  have  the  tumour  removed, 
becaufe  it  was  ftrumous  and  connected  with 
many  other  glands  in  the  fame  ftate  of  dif- 
eafe ;  Mr.  Hunter  gave  his  decided  opinion 
that  it  would  cure  him,  on  which  Mr.  Pott 

i 

exclaimed  in  the  words  quoted.* 

*  * 

c  The  refult  was  that  Mr.  Pocock  died  in 
twelve  months  after  the  operation,  with  an 
enlarged  fpleen,  difeafed  lungs,  and  other 
encreafed  lymphatic  glands,  declaring  the 
operation  had  haftened  his  death.* 

M. 

6  W.  French.* 

*  Mr.  Jeflfe  Foot, 

Surgeon, 

_  V 

Dean  Street,  Soho.8 

\  . 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  explicit, 
and  plainly  eftabliflies  my  preceptor’s  want 
of  judgement ;  and  the  brother-in-law  pro¬ 
ducing  this  as  a  feleft  inftance  of  his  fkill  in 
furgery  proves  how  he  mull  have  been  hard 
pufhed  for  a  precedent.  But  you  certainly 

M  mult 
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mud  approve  of  his  method  of  treating  the 
Popliteal  Aneurifm  ? 

FOOT. 

Why  fir,  the  knowledge  of  the  operation 
is  an  improvement  in  the  practice  of  modern 
furgery;  yet  its  preferable  fuccefs  will  be 
ever  dependant  upon  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 
The  operation  will  be  mote  fuccefsful  in 
cafes  where  the  aneurifm  has  been  produced 
from  an  accident,  than  from  a  conftitutional 
caufe.  This  diftinction  will  lead  to  its  fuc¬ 
cefs,  It  ought  only  to  be  preferred  under 
the  direction  of  judgement.  It  would  be  the 
word;  practice  to  attempt  it  in  fome  cafes,  as 
it  would  be  the  heft  in  others.  It  is  upon 
the  whole  relatively  excellent,  I  lee  the 
brother-in-law  has  not  in  his  catalogue  of 
excellencies  touched  upon  your  preceptor’s 
applying  tight  bandages  to  arms  inflamed 
from  the  operation  of  bleeding.  This  was 
giving  the  Ample  idea,  for  I  believe  it  never 
would  have  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  being  a 
pradlical  one,  a  decent,  a  modeft,  and  a 
filent  funeral;  and  I  hope  it  will  reft  for 
ever  without  a  monument ! ! ! 

PUPIL, 


\ 


—  _  1-  '  • 
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PUPIL. 

The  application  of  tight  bandages  to  in¬ 
flamed  arms  was  an  idea  which  you  did  a 
laudable  act  to  the  public  in  reprobating, 
and  you  have  my  thanks  for  it,  as  I  afiure 
you  I  might  have  been  difpofed  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  theory,  had  I  not  read  your  argu¬ 
ments  againlt  the  practice. 

FOOT. 

If  you  have  any  more  furgical  queftions 
to  put  to  me,  pray  let  us  hear  them,  do  not 
be  fparing  of  his  excellencies;  or  otherwise 
one  might  be  told  of  Some  that  were  omitted 
hereafter  by  one  or  other  of  his  fqualid  pu¬ 
pils,  who  guggle  forth  their  jargon,  as  water 
comes  out  of  a  bottle; 

PUPIL. 

Pray  have  you  read  his  Treatife  on  Gun- 
Shot  Wounds? 


FOOT. 

I  have  read  it,  but  am  not  prepared  to 
fpeak  of  it;  hereafter  will  be  a  time  for  that. 
I  muft  have  a  little  converfation  with  the 

M  2  furgeons 
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furgeons  from  Germany,  whom  he  did  not 
fend  out,  for  thofe  whom  he  did  fend  out, 
were  complained  againft.  The  iateft  fur¬ 
geons  lent  thither  will  be  able  to  judge 
practically  upon  the  fubjedt.  His  cafes 
whence  he  drew  all  his  inferences,  and 
which  offered  when  he  was  green  in  prac¬ 
tice  at  Bellifle  and  at  Portugal,  were  neither 
adequate  from  variety  in  their  proper  nature, 
nor  from  his  pradtical  knowledge,  at  that 
period  of  his  life,  for  giving  fuch  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  efFedl  of  gun-fhot  wounds,  as 
one  fingle  adtion  of  the  outer  poft  or  guards 
would  furnifh  in  the  prefent  continental  war. 
The  practical  furgeons  in  the  prefent  conti¬ 
nental  war  muft  have  feen  enough  to  realize 
the  truth  of  the  dreams  of  your  preceptor, 
or  rather  to  be  enabled  to  difcern,  whether 
they  be  dreams  or  realities.  What  a  pity  it 
is,  that  the  treatife  had  not  been  publifhed 
two  years  fooner  ! ! ! 

PUPIL. 

I  know  your  reafon.  The  wounded  who 
came  from  Germany  to  London  to  be  cured, 
did  not  apply  to  him,  becaufe  they  left  his 
pupils  there  ignorant,  and  confequently  con- 
,4  ceived 
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ceived  that  their  matter  mutt  have  been  fo 
here.  But  if  this  treat ife  had  then  come 
forth,  they  mutt  have  been  convinced  of  the 
contrary ;  and  inftead  of  applying  on  their 
return  to  other  burgeons,  would  for  their 
own  intereft  have  applied  to  him.  It  appears, 
I  confefs,  that  my  preceptor  was  very  much 
at  leifure  both  at  Bellifie  and  at  Portugal; 
for  it  was  during  his  ftay  there,  that  he  was 
fo  full  of  thofe  firft  conceptions  which  he 
afterwards  matured,  and  produced  to  the 
world.  All  his  wonders  in  his  book  entitled 
“  the  Animal  OEconomy”  had  their  creation 
in  the  year  1762.  His  note-book  is  conftantly 
referred  to  for  events  of  this  period.  "  His 
Paper  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Fillies, 
his  wonderful  power  in  the  difperfion  of  a 
Bubo,  with  many  more,  what  you  are  pleafed 
to  call,  fabulous  difcoveries,  had  their  origin 
at  Bellifle,  or  at  Portugal. 

FOOT. 

Whatever  fubjedl  had  been  publifhed 
upon  by  another  previoufly  to  having  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  fame,  he  always  antedated,  in 
order  to  ihew  that  although  he  was  fore- 

ftailed 
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flailed  in  the  printing,  he  could  not  be  fore* 
flailed  in  the  idea. 

PUPIL. 

That  could  only  be  a  fucccfsful  piece  of 
fraud,  as  long  as  he  could  fupport  the  credit 
of  being  efteemed  a  man  of  honour. 

FOOT. 

*9  I  -*  • 

And  fo  long  he  had  my  molt  unbounded 
credit.  Although  he  did  not  publilh  upon 
a  lubjebl  until  twenty  years  after  his  return 
from  Bellille,  yet  the  note- book  was  con- 
ftantly  referred  to ;  and  even  previous  to  his 
going  to  Bellille,  andwhilft  he  was  diffecling 
with  his  brother,  the  note-book  was  found 
to  be  filling  up  apace,  upon  every  dilcovery 
brought  forward  by  others,  upon  every 
period  fubfequent  to  that.  His  note-book,  it 
would  appear,  was  to  him  as  the  Sybils 
Leaves,  although  he  was  not  or  Could  be 
confcious  of  the  fimilarity. 

PUPIL. 

Perhaps  you  fuppofe  he  refolved  in  this 
note-book  to  invent  the  digeftion  of  the 
llomach  after  death,  and  to  prefent  the  in¬ 
vention  twenty  years  hence. 

FOOT. 


I, 
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FOOT. 

I  hear  you  call  it  an  invention ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  mean  it  as  a  farcafm 
upon  me  or  upon  your  preceptor;  but  I  will 
infill  upon  it,  that  it  can  be  an  invention 
only;  for  if  it  were  a  difcovery,  any  ana- 
tomift  may  fee  it  when  it  is  once  pointed 
out;  wnereas  as  an  invention,  it  might  for 
ever  be  confined  to  the  Mufeum  of  the  Hun¬ 
ters.  No  one  elfe  has  or  can  fee  it,  not 
even  the  inquifitive  eye  of  Spallanzani  can  * 
difcern  it*  The  invention  fairly  belongs  to 
the  Hunters,  and  the  brother-in-law  needs 
never  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it  from  fear 
that  fome  one  elfe  ihould  dare  to  take  away 
the  right. 

o 

PUPIL. 

y*1  r  .  ' 

His  obfervations  upon  the  Torpedo  were 
not  the  firft  that  were  made  upon  that  fiili  ? 

FOOT. 

They  were  not.  Reaumur,  Redi,  Steno, 
and  Lorenzini,  had  publifhed  theirs;  but 
your  preceptor  did  not  mention  their  names. 


* 
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PUPIL. 

Pray  was  the  difcovery  of  certain  recep¬ 
tacles  of  air-cells  in  birds  ftrft  made  by  him  ? 

FOOT. 

You  know  it  was  impoffible.  The  dif¬ 
covery  long  ago  belonged  to  Profeffor  Cam¬ 
per,  who  had  published  upon  it,  and  who 
came  on  purpofe  over  to  England  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  call  your  preceptor  to  an  account  for 
the  piracy.  You  may  fee  his  apology  lame 
as  it  is,  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  paper. 

PUPIL. 

f 

Was  the  defcription  of  the  Gillaroo  Trout 
originally  his  own  ? 

FOOT. 

No,  it  was  not.  Watfon  had  publifhed  a 
defcription  long  before  him,  but  your  pre¬ 
ceptor  has  not  mentioned  his  name. 

PUPIL. 

\ 

Was  his  defcription  of  the  Gymnotus  ori¬ 
ginally  his  own  ? 


FOOT. 
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FOOT. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Gymnotus  he  has  not 
noticed  a  Tingle  author,  although  Bancroft 
and  Garden  had  both  of  them  published 
their  defcriptions  of  it  before  him. 

PUPIL. 

His  treatife  upon  teeth,  I  fee  in  his  life 
has  had  the  fulled  criticifm  from  you.  You 
have  there  enumerated  a  long  lift  of  the  moll 
reputed  autnors  who  had  written  upon  this 
fubject.  I  am  hurt  to  find  that  my  preceptor 
could  have  publifhed  upon  a  fubjedt  fo  ge¬ 
neral,  without  acknowledging  the  merit  of 
ci  fingle  author.  By  his  always  concealing, 
in  every  inftance,  the  names  of  authors  from 
whom  he  borrowed  ideas,  it  plainly  appears 
that  his  defign  was  to  take  any  man’s  right 
away  from  him  whenever  he  wanted  it,  and 
wherever  he  found  it. 

•  / 

FOOT. 

The  names  of  the  authors  are  fo  reputa¬ 
ble,  that  becaufe  he  has  not  quoted  them  I 
will.  By  fixing  your  attention  upon  them, 
you  will  learn  not  to  forget  them.  They  are 
Euftachius,  Fallopius,  Columbus,  Andre 

N  Dulaurens, 
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Dulaurens,  Rolpinkius,  Duverney,  Bertin, 
Albinus,  befides  fome  profefled  dentifts ; 
thofe  your  preceptor  had  either  not  known, 
or  chofe  to  forget,  I  care  not  which.  But 
there  is  a  point  in  my  criticifm  on  this  trea- 
tife,  which  diredtly  attacks  your  preceptor’s 
veracity,  and  I  want  to  know  if  his  advocates 
will  ferioufly  venture  to  vindicate  it. 

PUPIL. 

I  think  I  know  what  you  hint  at.  Is  it 
not  about  his  injecting  a  tooth  ? 

FOOT. 

Sir,  in  page  1 1 1  he  told  us  in  a  goffiping 
ftyle,  that  he  injected  a  tooth,  and  flitting 
it  in  halves,  found  that  it  was  well  inje£ted; 
and  in  page  36,  he  told  us  that  “  we  cannot 
66  by  injection  prove  that  the  bony  part  of  a 
66  tooth  is  vafcular.”  Now  I  long  to  know 

O  ^ 

if  this  injected  tooth  be  in  the  Mufeum,  if  it 
be  there,  I  call  it  a  wonderful  inftance  of 
impoffible  (kill ;  and  if  it  be  not  there,  I  call 
the  whole  account  an  idle  tale  fabricated  for 
the  amufement  of  his  credulous  pupils. 

PUPIL. 


/ 
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PUPIL. 

Your  inference,  independent  of  your 
irony,  is  fair.  A  tooth  fo  injedted  muft  now 
be  found  in  the  Mufeum ;  if  it  hath  not  a 
place  there, — but  I  lhall  fay  no  more.  1  fee 
you  have  brought  forward  a  cafe  directly 
againft  his  opinion,  that  a  pregnant  woman 

having  the  fmall-pox  feemed  not  to  infect 
the  foetus. 


FOOT. 

I  have.  I  recommend  a  perufal  of  this 
cafe  to  Dr.  Darwin,  as  I  know  not  what 
other  communication  there  is  betwixt  the 
mother  and  the  foetus,  but  by  blood.  Befides 
this  cafe,  there  are  many  fimilar  to  it  con¬ 
firming  the  fame  fadt,  publiihed  before  your 
preceptor’s  paper  upon  opinion  ;  and  which 
as  they  were  contradictory  to  what  feemed  to 
be  his  opinion,  he  has  not  noticed  at  all. 

PUPIL. 

The  account  of  the  Organ  of  hearin°-  in 
Fifties  would,  by  what  he  fays,  appear  to  be 
his  own ;  for  if  I  recoiled,  this  was  one  of 
his  amufements  at  Portugal. 

N  2  FOOT* 
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FOOT. 

Yes,  fo  he  has  told  us.  If  you  believe  him, 
he  made  this  difcovery  in  the  year  1 760,  and 
he  published  it  in  the  year  1782.  Now  Pro- 
feflor  Camper  published  on  the  fame  dif¬ 
covery  in  the  year  1761,  and  again  in  the 
year  1774;  and  in  the  year  1778,  the  re- 
fearches  made  by  Geoffroy  on  the  organ  of 
hearing  in  fillies  were  examined  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Phyficians  at  Paris,  and  their  re¬ 
port  upon  them  was  then  printed.  Sir,  I 
mean  to  avow  on  every  one  of  thofe  pro- 
dudtions  your  preceptor  has  been  defignedly 
filent. 


PUPIL. 

His  obfervations  on  the  Structure  and 
OEconomy  of  Whales,  I  believe,  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  year  178 7,  and  I  think  you 
produced  in  his  life  the  titles  and  the 
dates  of  two  papers  by  Profeflor  Camper 
prior  to  thofe  obfervations  of  my  preceptor. 

4 

04  » 

FOOT. 

.  1  '  \ 

I  did.  One  bears  date  in  the  year  1765, 
the  other  in  the  year  1776,  and  neither  of 
them  have  been  regarded  by  your  preceptor. 

It 
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It  is  thus  that  the  filly  credulity  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  has  been  played  upon;  for  it  was 
thought  that  all  his  productions  were  origi¬ 
nal  dilcoveries.  The  fame  plagiarifm  might 
be  deteCled  in  his  Obfervations  upon  Bees, 
in  which  he  has  omitted  the  names  of  every 
author  of  repute,  and  in  almoft  every  other 
fubjeCt  which  he  has  ever  treated  upon. 

PUPIL. 

The  fubjeCts  which  you  have  avowed  to  be 
not  original,  I  confefs  you  have  fully  proved 
that  they  were  not  fo,  and  have  convinced 
me  that  the  thorough  intention  of  my  pre¬ 
ceptor,  by  concealing  the  original  authors, 
was,  that  they  fhould  be  deemed  proper  to 
him  alone.  Pray  then  fir,  anfwer  me  this 
.  queftion  in  the  plained;  and  trueft  manner. 
Was  there  any  thing  of  his  own  in  the  Ani¬ 
mal  OEconomy,  and  which  no  one  elfe 
before  him  had  written  upon  ? 

FOOT. 

I  believe  there  were ;  and  that  you  may  not 
miftake  them,  and  may  fee  the  importance 
of  them,  I  will  point  them  out.  They  con- 
lift  of  the  Digeftion  of  the  Stomach  after 

Death, 
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Death,  of  alcertaining  the  Caufe  of  the  va¬ 
riegated  Feathers  of  a  Pheafant,  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Free-Martin,  of  experiments  on 
Worms  to  afcertain  the  Power  of  Heat  in 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  of  remarks  on  a 
new  marine  Animal,  of  the  invention  of  a 
Bellows  for  the  Recovery  of  drowned  Per- 
l'ons,  and  of  the  procreative  Power  of  an 
half  fpayed  Sow. 


PUPIL. 

Apropos,— has  it  not  been  faid  that  you 
have  never  feen  that  Mufeum  which  you 
have  affedted  to  defcribe,  and  is  it  true  that 
you  have  not  feen  it:  But  before  you  anfwer 
the  quell  ion,  I  mu  ft  obferve  to  you,  that  in 
my  opinion  you  have  made  out  a  juft  and 
candid  arrangement  of  it. 


FOOT. 

I  have  never  feen  it;  but  if  I  had,  I  could 
not  myfelf  have  given  fo  good  an  account  of 
it  as  that  which  I  offered  in  my  life  of  your 
preceptor.  It  was  done  for  me  by  a  com¬ 
petent  man  of  excellence;  and  1  will  give 
the  Critic  credit  for  his  fagacity  but  not  for 
his  candour,,  as  when  he  laid  that  I  had  not 

feen 
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feen  the  Mufeum,  and  therefore  could  not 
defcribe  it,  he  c^mitted  to  acknowledge,  that 
it  was  fairly  defcribed.  Now  if  he  had  faid 
that  the  defcription  could  not  have  been 
mine,  becaufe  it  was  fo  juftly  and  fo  fairly- 
given,  he  might  have  been  right. 

PUPIL. 

I  comprehend  you ;  you  mean  to  declare, 
that  the  defcriptive  part  of  my  preceptor’s 
Mufeum  was  not  done  by  you ;  that  it  was 
too  good,  and  too  honeft  to  be  done  by  you, 
and  that  it  pofitively  was  done  by  another. 

Vl  a  i  *  y*  ; ,  ,  .v 

FOOT. 

' 

** 

I  do.  The  inferences  and  remarks  which 
follow  are  my  own.  Now  fir,  what  will 
this  foolifh  Critic  fay  for  himfelf,  when  I  defy 
him  to  produce  an  account  of  the  Mufeum 
more  in  its  praife  than  is  there  given  ?  and 
what  will  he  fay  for  himfelf,  when  he  re¬ 
flects,  that  if  I  have  done  the  Mufeum  more 
than  juftice,  if  I  have  in  fome  meafure  fa- 
crificed  my  opinion,  and  concealed  that 
which  might  have  injured  the  interefi:  of  the 
property?  what  will  he  fay  for  himfelf  in 

having 


having  urged  this  explanation  by  his  thus 
playing  the  Marplot  ? 

PUPIL. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  any  man  of  dif- 
cernment  might  have  feen  that  your  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  Mufeum  was  foftened  from 
a  more  delicate  confideration  than  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  propriety  of  Parliament  pur* 
chafing  it. 


FOOT. 

You  may  rely  on  it,  that  I  fpared  my 
opinion  from  the  beft  of  motives :  I  might 
have  faid  much :  I  had  the  power,  but  did 
notufeit:  I  owed  the  debt  to  juftice,  and 
yet  I  evaded  paying  it. 

PUPIL. 

,  Since  you  publifhed  the  life  of  my  pre¬ 
ceptor,  have  you  read  a  little  pamphlet  fold 
by  Kearfly  upon  the  fubjedt  of  Parliament 
purchafing  the  Mufeum  ? 

FOOT. 

I  have.  It  might  be  called  an  incendiary 
Letter,  at  one  time  fervilely  fupplicating, 
and  at  another  demanding,  juft  as  fturdy 

beggars 
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beggars  aft  before  and  after  they  are  refufecb 
It  is  pretty  to  fee  how  this  ingenious  advocate 
can  twid  and  apply  contradiftory  tones  to 
fuit  his  purpofe.  Now,  your  preceptor  is  laid 
to  embrace  all  the  emoluments,  from  pure 
merit,  of  all  the  places  that  Government 
had  to  beftow.  Now  his  praftice  was  more 
extenfive,  and  his  income  from  it  larger, 
than  any  other  furgeon’s,  either  before  or  at 
his  time.  NoW  he  has  bequeathed  by  will 
as  a  patriotic  legacy  his  M  life  run  to  the 
public  ; — and  now  it  is  a  valuable  acquifition 
to  the  Englhh  nation;— and  Parliament  is 
to  have  the  honour  of  purchafmg  it,  by 
which  the  pupils  will  be  attracted  to  Lon¬ 
don!!!  Then,  mark  the  confequences  from 
Parliament’s  refufal. — Then  the  money  would 
be  wanted  for  its  value,  as  your  preceptor 
died  poor,  and  his  family  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  children  of  the  date. — Then  if 
Parliament  does  not  purchafe  it,  the  Mufeum 
lhall  not  remain  in  London,  it  fhall  be  fent 
to  Scotland,  it  lhall  not  remain  here  without 
being  purchafed,  but  it  fhall  be  fent  thither 
if  it  be  not. — Then  London  by  this  will  be  a 
lufferer,  it  will  lole  what  was  an  honour  to 
it,  what  was  collefted  in  it  by  money  gained 
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in  it. — And  then  the  pupils  will  rebel,  and 
withdraw  from  the  London  Hofpitals  to  fol¬ 
low  into  Scotland  the  fortune  of  the  Mu- 
feum.  A  ferious  threat  of  emigration!!! 

PUPIL. 

1  think  it  was  not  the  mod  conciliatory 
method  of  addreffing  Parliament,  which  the 
author  might  have  taken ;  and  I  apprehend 
it  mult  have  been  difpleafing  to  any  one  who 
has  read  it. 

FOOT. 

Befides,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
how  this  colledtion  can  improve  the  art  of 
furgery.  It  will  be  hardly  worth  while  for  a 
fludent  who  comes  up  to  London  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  quit  the  pra£tice  of  anatomy 
and  furgery,  and  embarrafs  his  mind  about 
the  prefervation  of  difeafes,  the  biftories  of 
which  are  unknown  to  him,  and  about  mor¬ 
bid  diiledlions  neither  made  nor  feen  by  him- 
felf.  The  engraver’s  art  can  multiply  every 
important  figure  in  the  collection;  and  the 
defcription  of  it  can  be  read  and  ftudied  in 
any  place,  and  at  any  time,  when  the  ftu-' 

dent  finds  himfelf  at  leifure.  Whenever  the 

»» 
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Mufeum  be  purchafed,  the  coft  of  it  docs  not 
end  there.  The  prefervation  of  it  might  be 
lengthened  by  expence  and  care,  yet  even 
with  thofe,  its  duration  cannot  be  lony. 
There  are  two  ways  of  difpofing  of  it,  if 
Parliament  be  fo  uncharitable  as  to  lend  its 
deaf  ear  to  the  application,  or  not  to  ad- 
miniftcr  to  the  will.  The  threatened  refo- 
lution  of  fending  the  whole  of  it  to  Scotland 
might  be  taken,  or  it  might  be  fold  in  dif- 
tin6l  lots  to  your  preceptor’s  pupils,  who 
will  doubtlefs  buy  them  up  greedily,  as  pil¬ 
grims  did  heretofore  the  relicts  of  their 
faints. 

PUPIL*  , 

/  •  *  0 

A  truce  with  your  irony,  fir;  but  I  cannot 
help  remarking  how  unhandfomely  the 
Hunters  feem  to  treat  the  Englifh,  their 
patrons.  William  Hunter  offered  his  Mu¬ 
feum  to  them  only  for  the  fee  fimple  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  it  being  refufed,  he 
left  by  will  his  Mufeum  to  Scotland;  and 
thus  we  have  been  threatened  with  the  dif* 
polal  of  my  preceptor’s. 


FOOT. 
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FOOT. 

Civil  to  the  laft,  or  rather  as  long  as  there 
is  a  hope  of  their  turns  being  ferved.  They 
do  not  feem  content  with  large  incomes 
from  the  public  whilft  living,  but  feek  a 
profit  after  death;  or  rather  would  draw  one 
if  they  could.  There  might  be  a  denre  in 
every  man  for  nerpetuating  his  own  excel¬ 
lencies  I  admit,  but  fome  good  muft  be  de¬ 
rived  from  them,  before  pofterity  will  ratify 
the  proud  idea. 

PUPIL. 

That  cannot  be  contradi&ed.  Sir,  in 
your  leries  of  tranfaftions  in  the  life  of  my 
preceptor,  every  one  muft  have  ieen,  that 
you  have  written  to  men,  however  partiality 
might  have  warped  the  judgement.  It  can¬ 
not  be  laid  that  you  have  not  been  critically 
nice  in  eftablifhing  the  proofs  of  your  various 
anecdotes ;  or  that  you  have  not  given  them 
with  a  icrupulous  authenticity,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  reafonable  beings  require  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  reafon  only,  not  by  authority. 

FOOT. 

It  will  now  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove 

every  thing  I  have  advanced;  and  it  was  for 
'  '  ■  that 
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that  caufe  I  publifhed  his  life  fo  foon  after 
his  death,  that  any  one  article  which  I  have 
given  to  him  if  falfe  or  perverted,  may  be 
now  alfo  the  better  contradi£ted.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  if  the  fame  life  had  been  written, 
fifty  years  hence,  there  are  many  of  the  fa£ts 
which  I  have  ftated,  and  which  now  mu  ft 
be  received,  that  would  not  then  have  been 
credited.  “  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum”  has 
been  conftrued  “  fpeak  nothing  but  good  of 
“  the  dead;”  it  is  I  know  generally  fo 
taken,  as  if  the  dead  were  always  to  be 
praifed.  If  this  were  the  true  conftru£tion, 
the  adage  thus  conceived  would  be  a  wicked 
one ;  it  would  place  the  higheft  virtue 
and  the  lowed:  vice,  the  nobleft  fincerity 
and  the  vileft  hypocrify  upon  the  fame 
bafement. 


PUPIL. 

Certainly  he  that  fpeaks  the  truth  of  the 
dead,  fpeaks  good  of  the  dead,  that  is, 
juftly  of  the  dead. 

FOOT. 

Therefore  fir,  pray  tell  his  admirers,  that 
inftead  of  their  faying  that  I  have  blackened 

his 
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his  character,  it  is  their  duty  firft  of  all  to 
contradict  by  better  proof  than  I  have 
brought,  what  I  have  faid  in  the  life  of  your 
preceptor,  if  they  cannot, — there  is  his 
character* 
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